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SUPPLY OF AN INFANTRY DIVISION IN ACTIVE 
OPERATIONS* 


By Major B. Puryear, Jr., U.S.M.C. 


subject of the supply of an infantry division in active opera- 

tion, and shall endeavor to give you as briefly as possible an 
outline of how the Divisional Supply was handled in the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces, covering the salient points, and with 
particular reference to the handling and distribution of supplies 
after their arrival at railhead. You will, I trust, pardon me if my 
remarks are in the nature of a narrative rather than a statement 
of supply policy to be followed, but I have concluded that what 
I have to say would probably be more interesting in that form 
and no less instructive. 

An infantry combat division at war strength, has, as you 
know, approximately 1000 officers, 27,000 enlisted men, and from 
5000 to 6600 animals, organized into two infantry brigades of two 
regiments and a machine gun battalion each; one field artillery 
brigade of two light and one heavy artillery regiments; a regi- 
ment of engineers; a motorized machine gun battalion; a field 
signal battalion; supply, ammunition, sanitary, and engineer 
trains; together with the various headquarters detachments, 
military police, quartermaster details, motor repair units, etc. 
It will be appreciated at once that the supply of this number of 
men and animals under constantly varying conditions, can be 
successfully maintained only by a well-organized service of 
supply, in which friction is reduced to the minimum, and in which 
supply and not obstruction is the ruling idea. 

Before taking up the handling of supply questions by the 
divisions, it is desirable to have an understanding of the general 
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scheme of supply, the organization of the bases, and the methods 
of procuring supplies. The main supply ports of the American 
Expeditionary Forces were St. Nazaire and Bordeaux, and into 
these ports was shipped the bulk of all supplies procured outside 
of Europe. From these ports supplies were sent by rail to the 
great depots in the interior of France, such as that at Gievres, 
Nevers and Mehun and Is-Sur-Tille, and it was upon these in- 
terior depots, rather than upon the base ports, that calls for 
shipment were made by organizations in the advanced areas. A 
glance at the map of France will serve to illustrate the situation 
and the relative location of these depots with reference to the 
bases and the advanced areas. You will note that the distances 
from St. Nazaire and Bordeaux to the various depots such as 
Nevers, Gievres, and Mehun in the centre of France are from 
220 to 280 miles in a direct line, while the distance from the base 
ports to Is-Sur-Tille is approximately 400 miles. The distance from 
the ports to the depots and from these depots to the advanced 
areas will emphasize the problems encountered in the mainte- 
nance of supply, particularly if the difficulties due to inadequate 
French railroad equipment and the differences between French 
and American railroad methods are remembered, in connection 
with the fact that most of the American Expeditionary Forces’ 
supplies, before arrival in France, had to cross the Atlantic and 
the submarine zone. 

Supplies forwarded from the depots were sent through regu- 
lating stations, established at central points some distance in rear 
of the divisional railheads. In the selection of regulating stations 
points were chosen at which good railroad connections were 
available, both from the rear and to the front, and which pos- 
sessed ample track facilities for the storage and handling of the 
large number of cars required in the supply of an army. Each 
regulating station usually served a large area and it was at these 
stations that the daily ration trains were made up for the various 
divisional railheads. Ordinarily, the daily train or rame was sent 
from the regulating station to each railhead, these trains contain- 
ing sufficient rations, forage and gasoline for the supply of the 
troops rationed from that particular railhead. These trains were 
consigned to the railhead officer, an official of the S.O.S., and he in 
turn designated the supplies to be turned over to each division. 
In most cases the division took delivery of supplies at the rail- 
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head, though there were many cases where supplies were for- 
warded from the broad-gauge railhead by narrow-gauge to points 
nearer the front called refilling points. The service of supply 
was responsible for the delivery of supplies to the railhead or 
refilling points, but from that point the responsibility rested upon 
the division and the organizations thereof. 

For purposes of classification, all supplies were divided into 
four classes as follows: 

1. All articles of daily consumption, such as rations, forage, fuel, 
gasoline, and lubricants, supply of which must be automatic. 

2. Clothing, overcoats, blankets, etc. 

3. All other authorized equipment (except ammunition), in- 
cluding ordnance, vehicles, signal equipment, etc. 

4. Ammunition, construction material, and exceptional articles. 

The system of supply contemplated having troops normally 
unencumbered with unnecessary impedimenta and supplies, thus 
enabling them to have a maximum mobility, and at the same time 
provided for the daily issue of actual necessities required to 
replace supplies consumed. To guard against delays, break- 
downs in the service of supply, or sudden separation from sources 
of supply, each organization was required to keep on hand at all 
times the field and reserve rations prescribed by field service 
regulations, namely, two days’ reserve on each man, one day’s 
reserve and two days’ field rations in organization trains, two 
days’ field rations and two days’ grain rations in divisional supply 
trains. The organization trains also carried three days’ grain 
rations for each animal. This makes a total of seven days’ rations 
with the division. It was the experience of the Second Division 
that under conditions existing in France, there was no necessity 
for having seven days’ rations in the division, and efforts were 
made to have the requirements cut to five days. The seven days’ 
rations could not be carried without overloading the transport, 
both motor and horse drawn, and on no occasion was it all 
used. During the first few days in the Chateau-Thierry Sector, 
the rations carried in the field trains would have made the supply 
better and easier had they been available, but unfortunately dur- 
ing those few days these trains were not present, as they had to 
march overland from the training area northwest of Paris, while 
the troops had moved by camions, starting fifteen hours ahead 
of the animal-drawn trains. 
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Class one or automatic supplies, such as rations, forage, etc., 
were obtained and distributed as follows: Ration returns giving 
strength in men and animals were submitted daily, by regimental 
supply officers to the Division Quartermaster, who consolidated 
these returns and submitted to the railhead officer a return for 
the entire division. Upon these returns the issues of rations, 
forage and fuel were made, no receipts being required. In order 
to keep the quantity of supplies arriving daily at the railhead as 
nearly correct as possible, a daily strength report was submitted by 
telephone and telegram, if possible, from Division Headquarters 
G-1 to G-4 of the Army, giving the strength in men and animals 
to the nearest 100, and the requirements of gasoline and lubri- 
cants. These reports were based upon reports submitted by the 
various organization adjutants to the division adjutant. Based 
upon these reports G-4 of the Army telegraphed the Regulating 
Officer supplying the Army the number of rations for men and 
animals, the quantity of gasoline, etc., required by each division 
and other separate organization, and these figures in turn were 
used by the Regulating Officer to govern shipments to the vari- 
ous railheads. To provide for variations in strength between the 
time reports were submitted and the supplies received at rail- 
head, usually about three days, Railhead Officers at permanent 
railheads were required to carry in stock a small reserve. 

After obtaining the day’s issue at the railhead, the Division 
Quartermaster was responsible for the proper distribution to the 
organization-of the division. For his guidance in distribution, 
administrative memoranda were prepared in the office of G-1 
showing the distributing points at which each organization would 
draw, the hour and order of issue. Copies of these memoranda 
were also furnished each organization commander and Supply 
Officer for their information and guidance. For the distribution 
from the railhead to the distributing points the division supply 
train was used. This train consisted of six motor truck com- 
panies, each having twenty 3-ton Packard trucks. The quarter- 
master utilized daily such numbers as were necessary for the 
daily automatic supply and the balance were available for sup- 
plies of other character, and for other purposes, or for overhaul. 
The quartermaster was required to load sufficient rations and 
forage in separate convoys for each distributing point, basing 
his figures on the administrative memoranda and the latest ration 
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returns submitted by the organizations. A sergeant or corporal 

with one or more privates were sent with the convoy to each 

distributing point, to make the distribution to the Regimental 
Routing Chart 
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Supply Officers or their representatives, and to receive the ration 
returns from the organizations. Where many organizations were 
rationed from one distributing point an officer of the Division 
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Quartermaster force was usually sent to supervise the issue. In- 
cidentally it frequently happened that the organization supply officers 
would fail to submit any returns for days at a time, in which 
cases the Division Quartermaster had to base his issues on the 
latest returns available. Such returns as were submitted by the 
Regimental Supply Officers were necessarily inexact, as reports 
of strength from companies were never available during really 
active periods, and the Supply Officers had to estimate the 
strength of their organizations as best they could, taking into 
consideration known losses and replacements. Needless to say, 
the estimates were more often over than under. From the dis- 
tributing points each organization hauled its daily supply by 
horse-drawn transport, usually to the various company kitchens. 
Various methods of handling this feature were adopted by differ- 
ent organizations, depending upon the situation at the time. When 
an organization was located near the distributing point, and 
hauling of cooked rations from the kitchen to the troops was 
not necessary, the company ration carts were sent to the dis- 
tributing point, and the supplies divided on the spot, according 
to company strength. If the distributing point was more distant, 
or if cooked rations had to be hauled from the kitchens to the 
troops, the escort wagons were used to haul the supplies to the 
kitchens, such numbers as were necessary being furnished by 
each battalion, and the ration carts were utilized to take cooked 
food from the kitchens to the front. Quite often in billeting areas 
the Regimental Supply Officer found it more satisfactory to take 
his supplies in bulk to his regimental billeting area and have the 
company carts come to some central point in that area, from 
which distribution to companies was made. 

Ordinarily, except during actual fighting, many of the organ- 
izations of the division would be close enough to the railhead to 
permit drawing rations from that point with their own animal- 
drawn transportation, and in preparing the administrative memor- 
anda, all organizations that could conveniently do so were required 
to draw at a distributing point located at or near railhead. Usu- 
ally it could be arranged with the Railhead Officer to make the 
distributing point actually at the railhead, unless there was more 
than one division being rationed there, in which latter case the 
distributing point would be fixed a short distance away. The 
idea in using the railhead as far as possible as a distributing point 
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is to avoid unnecessary use of motor transportation, save gaso- 
line, which was precious, and avoid unnecessary handling of the 
rations. In theory the division was supposed to remove its daily 
supply from the railhead in bulk without subdivisions, so as to 
clear the railhead in the shortest possible time, but in actual 
practice arrangements were usually made, as I have just stated, 
for distribution at the railhead to nearby units of the division, 
and for the division and loading at the railhead of stores to be 
sent to distributing points, in accordance with the number of 
troops to be rationed at each of these points. 

The most difficult stage in the supply of rations was the for- 
warding of cooked rations from the company kitchens to the 
troops, when actually engaged in action. In trench sectors this 
was comparatively simple, as the kitchens were usually located 
in the trenches at points that could be reached by ration carts, 
and rations sent to various points in the company sector in 
thermos or marmite cans, these cans being carried by men de- 
tailed for this purpose. But in offensive operations when the 
troops were advancing daily, and the roads in rear were con- 
gested with transport of all kinds, it was impossible at times to 
get the kitchens far enough forward to serve the troops, and de- 
pendence had to be placed temporarily upon the reserve rations 
carried on the men and such uncooked rations as could be brought 
up either by truck or ration carts to points near the front. As 
soon as possible the kitchens were pushed forward and simple 
cooked rations forwarded by ration carts. In the fighting about 
the Bois de Belleau, great difficulty was experienced in getting 
forward anything cooked. The kitchens were located in rear of 
Brigade Headquarters, but did not arrive in the area until several 
days after the fighting started, for reasons already stated. No 
marmite cans or water cans were available at first, and when 
obtained the marmite cans proved unsatisfactory, as they were 
of poor type and the food frequently spoiled in them. Both the 
Fifth and Sixth Marines while in this area obtained the use of 
several Ford trucks belonging to the divisional machine gun bat- 
talion, and used these in addition to ration carts to take cooked 
food, together with items that could be used as issued, such as 
sugar, bread, and canned goods, from the kitchens to designated 
points near the lines, from which distribution to troops was made 
by carrying parties furnished by them. Water was scarce and 
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after some days the expedient was adopted of forwarding both 
coffee and water to the battalions in water carts. The full carts 
were sent forward each night and left to be emptied by the 
troops, the empties being taken back the following night, when 
the full carts were brought up. The losses of water carts, as well 
as of kitchens and food containers, were heavy, as they were 
easily damaged by even small pieces of shrapnel or high explosive. 

A little later I will, with the aid of the diagrams, run over 
the actual supply of automatic issues as it was handled in the 
Second Division on certain dates, and trust that this will serve to 
assist you in obtaining a clearer understanding of the situation 
and of the difficulties involved in maintaining supply, but for the 
present we will drop the automatic supply and take up class 
two—clothing. 

Up to the time of the opening of operations along the Meuse- 
Argonne front, requisitions for clothing, prepared by the regi- 
mental supply officers, were forwarded through the Division 
Quartermaster to G-1 of the division for approval. From G-1 they 
went to G-4 of the Army if the division was attached to an army, 
otherwise, to G-4 of the corps, or if the division was serving sepa- 
rately, direct to a designated depot. At the depot such of the 
items called for as were available were packed, marked for the 
organization submitting the requisition and started on their way 
to the divisional railhead, through the regulating station. This sys- 
tem involved many delays in delivery, particularly when the divi- 
sion was moving every few days from one area to another. Very 
often supplies would arrive at a railhead after the division had 
moved, to be returned to the Regulating Station for reforwarding, 
arrive at the second railhead only to find the division again on 
the move. When clothing was finally received by the division it 
was delivered as marked to the various organization Supply Off- 
cers, who then distributed it to the companies in accordance with 
their requisitions or known needs. No clothing was kept in stock 
by the Regimental Quartermaster or Division Quartermaster, but 
at more or less permanent railheads a small reserve of the most essen- 
tial things were kept in stock to provide for extreme emergencies, 
such as gas attacks. 

With the opening of the offensive in the Argonne an advanced 
Quartermaster Dump was established by the First Army at 
Fleury, and the system of clothing supply changed. Thereafter 
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the organization requisitions were consolidated by the Division 
Quartermaster, and this consolidation submitted through G-1 of 
the division direct to the Army Depot. Supplies were then drawn 
by truck in bulk, hauled to the division dump and issued to the 
organizations, either in accordance with their requisitions or 
pro rata if the supply was not sufficient to fill all requisitions. 
This system was continued after the Armistice and in the Third 
Army on the Rhine. The only experience the Second Division 
had with the Fleury depot was during the six days between the 
Armistice and the start of the march to the Rhine, when the 
entire division, which had been fighting and marching almost 
continuously since October Ist, had to be outfitted with clothing, 
reserve and field rations, and much new equipment, and had to 
turn in its Hotchkiss machine guns, and Chauchat automatic 
rifles in exchange for the new Brownings. Requisitions were 
made on the proper depots for the supplies desired, and they 
were promised for delivery in forty-eight hours, but at the ex- 
piration of that period nothing had arrived. On account of the 
distance from Fleury to the divisional distributing point at Beau- 
mont, about fifty-four miles, the terrible condition of the roads 
in the advanced area and the shortage of motor transport in the 
division, due to the excessively heavy duty during the November 
drive, and the necessity for the employment of all divisional 
transport in bringing up the daily supply of rations and forage, 
and replenishing the field and reserve rations from railhead, 
arrangements were made to have the clothing and ordnance and 
other equipment trucked to Beaumont from the depots by trucks 
from army truck parks. The supplies finally began coming in on 
the 14th and continued to arrive up to noon of the 16th. Only 
part of the items called for were supplied, due to a shortage of 
stock and of transportation, and consequently distribution to the 
organizations, which was made along the roadside near Beau- 
mont, was most difficult, as requisitions from organizations had 
to be reduced to a pro rata basis. All the machine guns and auto- 
matic rifles were exchanged, but clothing, etc., was seriously short, 
so that many men were not properly equipped when the march to 
the Rhine started. The difficulty in making the best distribution 
of the supplies available will be appreciated when it is considered 
that the supplies arrived piece-meal to the divisional dump be- 
tween the 14th and noon of the 16th, that they had then to be issued 
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to Regimental Supply Officers, hauled to regimental areas, dis- 
tributed to companies scattered along the front, and then issued 
to individuals before the morning of the 17th. 

Class three supplies, which included ordnance and all other 
equipment, except ammunition, not covered by class two, was 
procured in the same manner as class two supplies, except that 
the organization requisitions were submitted through the differ- 
ent division Supply Officers, depending upon whether the articles 
required were quartermaster property, ordnance, signal, or engi- 
neering equipment, and were forwarded to the depots of the 
supply services concerned. After the opening of the Argonne offen- 
sive advanced depots were established by the various services, 
as just explained in the case of the quartermaster corps, con- 
solidated requisitions were submitted by the Division Supply 
Officers to these depots and deliveries were made by truck. The 
Ordnance Supply, which includes not only artillery, but horse equip- 
ment and the personal equipment of the soldier, classed in the 
Marine Corps as arms and accoutrements, was complicated by 
reason of the fact that much of it had to be obtained from French 
depots. The Division Ordnance Officer usually required direct 
on the French depot for the equipment desired and sent trucks 
to take delivery when ready. In this connection the French 
were amazed at the replacement requisitions the American divi- 
sions submitted, especially for such items as Chauchat rifles and 
ammunition clips. It was usually necessary after a period of 
active operations to almost completely equip the entire division 
with items of this nature. 

Class four—ammunition. The responsibility for the supply 
of ammunition within the division rested upon the Commanding 
General of the Divisional Artillery Brigade, who had an officer on 
his staff as munitions officer. The organizations carried the pre- 
scribed quantities of the various types of ammunition on the men 
and in the combat wagons, and the division ammunition trains of 
eighty 3-ton Packard trucks were loaded at all times with 
both artillery and infantry ammunition. Upon arrival in a sector 
where active operations were anticipated, the ammunition train 
moved forward and established ammunition dumps for the supply 
of both infantry and artillery at points in rear of the line selected 
by the Artillery Brigade Commander and approved by G-1 of the 
Division Staff. Trucks then went back to the Army dumps at or 
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near railheads and brought up such additional supplies of ammu- 
nition as the contemplated operations rendered advisable. From 
the division dumps ammunition was normally moved forward to 
the troops by horse-drawn transport, but in some cases, as at 
Soissons, the congestion of the roads prevented the prompt for- 
ward movement of wagon transport, and ammunition was sent up 
very close to the line by motor transport and carried forward 
by reinforcements. 

As an illustration of some of the supply problems encountered 
and in order to impress upon you the methods of supply, I will 
now explain the actual distribution of class one or automatic 
supplies, as it was handled in the Second Division on certain 
dates. First let us consider the operation of supply service after 
the division had arrived in a billeting area. For this purpose we 
will discuss the situation on August 4, 1918. The division had 
arrived in the area south of Nancy between July 31 and August 3, 
1918, by rail, except motor transport, which had moved overland 
and had been billeted in the area shown in the diagram. The 
Division Headquarters were at Nancy, the railhead at Chaligny, 
and the organizations of the division located as indicated on 
Chart IT. 

The administrative memo prepared in the office of G-1 pro- 
vided for the supply of the troops at the distributing points indicated. 
The artillery was billeted in the southern part of the area (for the 
reason that water was more plentiful there). The S.O.S. railhead 
officer had on hand when the division arrived two days’ supply 
of all items except fresh meat, which had to be procured by truck 
from Toul, fourteen miles west of railhead. Trucks were sent 
early in the morning to the refrigerating plant in Toul, obtained 
the day’s supply of meat, and hauled it direct to the various dis- 
tributing points, the checker being furnished in advance with the 
quantity to be furnished each point. Trucks were loaded at the 
railhead with the other provisions, grain and hay, and sent in 
convoys to the distributing points, arriving at or before the 
designated hours. Issues were then made to the various organ- 
izations in the order given in the Administrative Memo. 

You will note that the Third Brigade was quartered in Nancy, 
but was required to draw near Mandoeuvre in order to avoid 
sending large convoys of trucks into Nancy. Units having the 
longest distance to haul after drawing rations were u-ua!ly placed 
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first on the issue list, so as to give them time to return to their 
stations and distribute to companies. 
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Next let us take the case of the division on the march during 
December 7, 1918, as an example. 
The division was at that time in Germany, having crossed the 
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German border on the Ist, marching northeast towards the Rhine. 
The division was marching in three columns on two roads. The 
first or right column, consisting of the Third Brigade, one com- 
pany of engineers, and the Fifteenth Field Artillery, billeted the 
night of December 6th in villages along the Gerolstein-Dreis road 
with the head of the column just east of Dreis. The second or 
left column, consisting of the Fourth Brigade, one company of 
engineers, and the Twelfth Field Artillery billeted the night of 
the 6th in villages along the Weisbaum-Undelhoven roads with the 
head of the column at Undelhoven. The third or reserve column, 
consisting of Second Engineers (less two companies), Seven- 
teenth Field Artillery, and Fourth Machine Gun Battalion, was 
billeted the same night at Gerolstein and villages to the north- 
west. Division headquarters was at Gerolstein and moved on 
the 7th to Nohn. Railhead on the 6th was at Gerolstein, on the 7th 
at Dockweiler. On the 7th instant the division marched at 7.30 A.M., 
the first column along the Gerolstein-Kreis-Kilburg-Adenau road, 
resting for the night with head of the column at Adenau. The 
second column marched via Antweiler and Schuld, resting for the 
night with head of column at Schuld. Column No. 3 moved via 
Pelm to vicinity of Dockweiler. Ammunition and sanitary trains 
followed Column No. 2 and billeted for the night at Weisbaum 
and Undelhoven. 

Army Headquarters had advised the division that the rame 
would be at Dockweiler by 9.00 A.M. on the 7th. On the evening 
of the 6th part of the supply train with a quartermaster detail 
was moved to Dockweiler so as to be ready when the rame 
arrived and to avoid congestion on the road caused by moving 
from Gerolstein to Dockweiler while troops were marching over 
this road. The remainder of the supply train, loaded with re- 
serve rations, baggage, etc., moved on the 7th to Adenau, which 
was to be the railhead on the 8th. The administrative memorandum 
sent out late on the 6th gave the railhead at Dockweiler and estab- 
lished distributing points at that point and at Mullenbach, Quid- 
dlebach, Schuld, Antweiler, Nohn, and Weisbaum. None of these 
points involved a haul of more than forty kilometres, which was 
easy compared with the hauls that had been made in crossing 
Luxemburg, and for this reason, and in order to avoid long hauls 
by animal-drawn transports, a larger number of distributing 
points were given than was usually the case. The instructions 
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issued provided that units of the supply train, after delivering 
supplies at the points designated, would proceed to Adenau, the 
railhead for the following day. 

Now what happened on the 7th was as follows: In the first 
place, the rame failed to arrive at Dockweiler at 9.00 a.m., and for 
several hours no trace of it could be gotten; finally Colonel 
Matthews at Gerolstein reported the rame as having arrived at 
that point. It was too late then to send trucks back to Gerol- 
stein to load supplies, as the infantry and artillery were already 
marching on the narrow Gerolstein-Dockweiler road, so it was 
decided to send the rame on to Dockweiler and await its arrival 
at that point. It next developed that the engines available at Gerol- 
stein did not have sufficient power to pull the entire train up the 
steep grade to Dockweiler, so it had to be divided into two sec- 
tions. The first section arrived at Dockweiler about 2.00 P.M., 
bringing hay, oats, potatoes, bread, and a small lot of groceries. 
These cars were immediately placed for unloading, and the engine 
sent back to Gerolstein for the second section. This section was 
reported as leaving Gerolstein at 5.00 p.M., but did not reach Dock- 
weiler until nearly 9.00 p.M., when the beef and balance of the 
groceries were unloaded. After the arrival of the first section, 
the supplies available were loaded in convoys for the various dis- 
tributing points and the trucks held for the balance coming on 
the second section. After waiting until it was apparent that this 
section would not arrive before dark, the rations and forage 
already loaded were sent out to distributing points, as it was 
thought that the regimental trains would leave without waiting 
for the arrival of the supplies unless this was done. These first 
trucks reached the distributing points between 4.00 and 7.00 P.M. 
and distributed these supplies to the regimental and battalion 
wagons, and then went on to Adenau except for a few that were 
ordered back to Dockweiler to pick up the quartermaster detail 
and some reserve grain that could not be loaded earlier. Word 
was sent out that the meat and balance of the groceries would be 
sent out later. Some of the organizations left transport at the 
distributing point to put up their meat when it arrived, while 
others sent back early in the morning. The beef, etc., finally 
reached the distributing point between 11.00 P.M. and I.00 A.M., 
some of the trucks not reaching Adenau until after daylight on 
the 8th. The delivery of every truck load at destination that night 
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was really quite remarkable, when it is considered that trucks 
were sent to no less than six different points over roads which 
none of the drivers had been over before, and which were poorly 
marked. The sketch shows only the main roads, but there were 
many others which could easily cause confusion. There were 
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not sufficient officers and noncommissioned officers to send one 
with each small convoy of trucks, nor was the supply of maps 
sufficient to furnish one to each convoy. Officers of the supply 
train prepared sketches while waiting for the rame at Dock- 
weiler and each driver was given a simple clear sketch showing the 
road to his destination and the road from that point to Adenau, 
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with clear instructions as to what he was to do. So much for 
the delivery to distributing points. From that point the supplies 
were picked up and carried to the companies by the regimental 
transportation, all of which had been on the march since 7.30 A.M. 
On this particular day few of these teams had a long haul from 
the distributing point, as these points were located close to the 
main bodies of troops, but even so, the animals and men were 
kept up practically all night and then had to march again on the 
8th at 7.30 A.M. 

This sort of thing continuing day after day, each day bringing 
out some new difficulty to delay the supply, naturally wore down 
the transport and made the march to the Rhine one of the most 


trying experiences the division met. 














LIAISON IN THE WORLD WAR 
By Major Eart H. E tis, U.S.M.C. 


“Once upon a time some bad men took old Granny Coordination to 
France—and dressed her all up in French clothes—and called, her ‘ Liaison’ 
—and took her on a party—and what do you suppose happened * * * * * 
*_* * * * * —and finally when they tucked the dear old lady in her own 
little bed they heard her murmur: ‘ There is no fool like an old one.’ ” 

—Peacetime Tales for Little Marines. 


ss WIAISON!” “Liaison Officers!” “Combat Liaison! ”— 
L “ Liaison” was preéminently the word of the war. By the 
time the baby soldier had cut his bayonet tooth he had 
learned to lisp “liaison,” and thereafter the word was never tongue 
range distant. It was such a euphonious word and was capable of 
such a wide use, the extent of its employment depending only upon 
the war imagination of the speaker. Of course, “ liaison” was 
merely a new term for the old term of military coordination, but its 
repeated use naturally resulted in that factor acquiring a new 
glamour and inflated importance, just like—well, like a cockroach 
when one calls it a “ Cucaracha.” 

Now there is nothing particularly objectionable in giving unusual, 
musical names to commonplace things, except that oftentimes when 
it is done many people (you would be surprised at the number) will 
insist upon treating them with undue importance and sometimes as 
entirely new. 

I recall to mind one day on a lumber schooner in the Gulf of 
Mexico when a very nice lady disturbed the entire cockroach colony 
for over an hour while vainly searching for a “ cucaracha.” 


Theoretically, a well-trained military unit, jazz band, football 
team or church choir does not require special help in order to func- 
tion properly—because each member knows his job and does it. 
The leader writes a simple order, lifts a temperamental eyebrow, calls 
a series of numbers or flashes a pregnant smile, as the case may be, 
and the job is done both smoothly and well. 

Unfortunately, military units are nearly always required to work 
before they are well trained. 

At the beginning of the World War, when the Allied troops 
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began fighting alongside of each other, considerable trouble was 
experienced in getting proper coordination of effort—teamwork. 
This condition was to be expected, as the different nations had 
different war aims, their troops had been trained to different methods 
and they spoke different tongues. Coordination, always difficult to 
obtain in allied armies, was particularly necessary in this case by 
reason of the fact that the common enemy was a highly trained and 
indoctrinated unit of great strength. 

In order to overcome this lack of coordination, it was found 
necessary to greatly increase the coordinating personnel and establish 
unusually close communication in almost every activity. 

Now coordinating personnel is necessary only as teamwork is 
lacking. As teamwork grows to perfection (when each man knows 
his job and does it), the necessity for that personnel disappears, 
except for that required to ensure the ordinary flow of command 
and current information. 

Then they called the service of coordination “ liaison.” 


With the possible exception of ouija boards, every known means 
of communication was issued to combat units: radios, telegraphs, 
telephones, motors, mounts, dogs, carrier-pigeons, pyrotechnics, pro- 
jectors, panels, flags, etc. It was my good fortune (or misfortune) 
to observe, at one time or another, while attached to an infantry 
brigade or lesser unit, most of these methods being used either in 
defensive or offensive battle. 

The radio was a valuable and economical adjunct in well-estab- 
lished defensive lines and in extensive occupied areas where more 
or less permanency of installation was practicable and the time 
element in preparing and transmitting messages was not of great 
importance. In offensive operations, however, its use with combat 
units below the division was neither necessary nor desirable. 

Never during battle, within my knowledge, did a field message 
sent by radio outstrip the same message dispatched at the same time 
by courier or runner; nor was it ever found necessary to dispatch 
a message by radio rather than by other means. Moreover, ex- 
perience taught that it was not wise to entrust an important message 
to radio alone, as it might never get through. 

My impression of the serviceability of the radio in offensive 
operations may be best imparted by comparing it to that of a lady 
runner (had there been any): both need an undue amount of para- 
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phernalia to keep them going and both are inclined to leak informa- 
tion. Both might be nice to have around to play with at odd times, 
but they would be of little practical use in battle and sometimes would 
not work at all. 

Carrier-pigeons and dogs belong to the radio class, but at the 
foot of the list. When well trained they were doubtless of some use, 
but only in quiet, well-established sectors where better means of 
communication were lacking. 

Pigeons were observed being used on three separate occasions: 
twice as message carriers and once as food. They were of about 
equal value in either réle. Pigeons have an esthetic value, however, 
which is seldom appreciated. When left to their own devices they 
furnish mental relaxation to staff officers. It is a pretty and restful 
sight to see them, during their evening exercise hour, swing in ever- 
widening and closing circles, now high, now low, over their humble, 
mobile cote. 

Only once did I observe a dog carrying a message in actual 
battle. The message proved undecipherable and was presumed to 
be of enemy origin. It seems that the dog does not differentiate 
sufficiently for use in war. 

The telephone was the standby of command in both offensive 
and defensive operations. Energetic and resourceful signal troops 
made the telephone very reliable. Only on rare occasions (as on the 
night of November roth-11th, when a regiment was cut off for six 
hours) were the lines interrupted for any length of time. Many cases 
of intermittent interruption which occurred could be directly traced 
to faulty routing of lines or location of posts of command. 

The runner was the man who put the “ tel” in telephone during 
battle. The runner and the telephone were the two means (com- 
plementary) that stood the test of war, although the runner’s part 
might be all or nothing, depending upon the circumstances. Con- 
sidering the potentialities of the runner’s work, he should be a man 
whom you would, later on, promote to platoon leadership provided 
he were still alive. The rare occasions when runners failed were 
when their tasks were humanly impossible or when ordinary care had 
not been taken in selecting and instructing them. In one case the 
written orders of a division for engaging in formal battle did not 
arrive at a brigade headquarters in time to be of use because the 
runner (or courier) could not find the brigade post of command. 
This was not the only instance of the kind. 
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Motor couriers were a valuable adjunct in all operations. Roads 
were generally good and sufficient, and there were very few days 
when weather conditions prevented their use to a certain extent. In 
the case of formal battles the motorcycles, at least sidecars, were 
generally on hand, ready for service, on the evening of the first 
day’s fight. Normally the sidecar was preferable to the solo on 
account of being doubly manned and more practicable over bad 
road stretches. 

The main obstacle to an efficient motor courier service was the 
lack of motor transport and the difficulty and delay in replacing and 
repairing the little that was supplied when it was damaged. This 
condition led to extensive “ swiping” of motor transport and caused 
certain officers (assigned motor vehicles by virtue of their offices) 
to be unduly saving of it—in some instances not taking it into battle 
at all. Needless to say, communication suffered. 

Mounted couriers were used comparatively little and would have 
been used to a less extent had the motor transport been adequate. 

As it happened, at least 50 per cent. of the mounts assigned to 
infantry organizations could have been dispensed with for all the 
battle use they were, either to officers or couriers. 

Visual signals, especially pyrotechnics, were put to good use. 
Pyrotechnics are necessary for the efficient prosecution of a modern 
battle. There was usually a tendency to overload the infantry with 
them, however, doubtless due to the fact that each supporting service 
desired to have a special and complete liaison plan of its own. 

As may be gathered from the foregoing, there was a tendency 
to overburden combat units with means of communication which 
they did not need and for the service of which they were forced 
to divert badly needed personnel and transportation. And the 
tendency to overburden was unfortunately accompanied by a ten- 
dency to overuse the means of communication in operation. The 
volume of messages was terrific, and it was to handle this condition, 
presumably, that the “ message centre” was instituted. 

Now, so far as my necessarily limited personal knowledge goes, 
message centres, as organized in France, are necessary for combat 
units below the division in only two cases: (a) during manceuvres, 
when there are many umpires, and (b) during battle, when there are 
many liaison officers. When too many umpires and liaison officers 
are not present a message centre is a useless incumbrance. 

The reason for intrusting important battle messages to message 
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centres is unknown. It would seem that after a combat staff officer 
had spent valuable time in personally preparing a battle order—worth- 
less unless assimilated by troops—his next biggest task would be to 
ensure personally its safe, speedy transmission to lesser units; that 
its importance would warrant his personally designating the means 
of its transmission and ensuring that couriers were mentally and 
physically fit and in possession of proper information as to routes, 
etc. It it known that when this custom was followed orders invari- 
ably were transmitted safely and speedily. It was said that a com- 
bat staff officer had no time for such a little detail. It may have been 
a little detail, but it was certainly the biggest job he had at the time. 

Nevertheless, important battle orders were intrusted to message 
centres, managed by inexperienced officers, while combat staff 
officers attended to more important matters. 

I recall to mind, one time during the “ second-day stuff ” * in the 
St. Mihiel fight, that a very fine staff officer initiated the following 
telephone conversation : 

“ What was that noise?” 

“Which noise?” 

“ That big noise.” 

“The Marines are fighting up here to-night.” 

* (deleted) ‘ag 








Generally speaking, if the image of a “ liaison officer” should 
emerge from my subjective mind, it would be either sleeping or 
eating; and, if my conscious mind permitted the image to remain 
for even one fleeting moment it would be joined immediately by 
several others—all doing likewise. I will leave it to psychologists 
to prove just what the realities must have been to cause this 
mental phenomenon. 

It has been presumed that the primary mission of the liaison 
officer was to aid in perfecting teamwork. If this is true, then it 
naturally follows that the detailing of a liaison officer to a military 
unit (except from purely technical units when the importance of the 
work to be done by them makes it necessary) indicated one or all 








*“ Second day stuff” defined: 
Private Jim Smith.—‘“ Say, Bill | Wot's ‘exploitin’’?” 

Private Bill Jones :—‘‘ Exploitin’’?—-Why, ‘exploitin’s’ just lettin’ us 
go as far as we likes while them birds back there is decidin’ where we 
goes next.” 
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of three things (1) a lack of confidence in the commander, (2) an 
acknowledgment of the inadequacy of his staff as authorized, or 
(3) an imputation of lack of knowledge against the commander and 
his staff. Many organizations were thus taxed during the war. 
Some did not realize it, and those that did only protested mildly, 
knowing that it was inevitable—just like mud and shells. 

Among the primary duties of the commander of a unit are in- 
cluded the maintenance of communication with his superior and his 
flank unit commanders and the transmission of all information that 
may be of value to them. He has, or should have, a trained staff 
personnel for that very purpose. 

Also, in battle, unless troop leaders are exceptionally well trained, 
messages from advanced forces can seldom be fully comprehended 
either as to meaning or importance, except by the commander of the 
unit or a member of his staff who has aided in the preparations for 
battle and has militarily visualized it. Information should be 
censored and interpreted by them before being sent to higher and 
flank units. If information, properly prepared, in the way of posi- 
tion sketches, copies of orders, summaries of the situation, etc., 
does not suffice, then the importance of the case warrants the sending 
of an experienced staff officer to clear up the matter. 

However sound the foregoing may be, liaison officers did abound 
in large numbers. One spent hours in explaining conditions and in- 
tentions to strange and inexperienced officers, had his command lines 
jammed with voluminous and badly written messages, and his com- 
munication personnel driven “ ragged ”—all for a doubtful purpose. 

I recall to mind one night in a cellar in the Meuse-Argonne when 
a very fine young officer from a flank organization burst in, nearly 
knocking over a runner who was departing with a message, and 
bothered everyone for an hour “ looking for liaison.” The departing 
runner that the young officer jostled as he entered carried all the 
information at hand for the young officer’s unit. 


, 


“Combat liaison,” as in the case of “ liaison officers,” was car- 
ried to an extreme. 

One would naturally suppose that the strength and composition 
of a combat liaison force would depend fundamentally upon the 
military worth of the troops engaged—modified in certain cases by 
the terrain. This did not seem to be the ruling principle, however, 
for as troops became better trained the practice was to increase 


rather than diminish combat liaison groups. 
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In one organization, at least, this practice was considered not 
only as a waste of troops, but ill advised, for the reason that it tended 
to lessen the normal responsibility of the commanders of the attack- 
ing organizations for the protection of their flanks, covering their 
sub-sectors, etc. 

I recall to mind one time in the Meuse-Argonne, when an unusu- 
ally large combat group was ordered, that the group was given 
special objectives (practically a sub-sector) and jumped off with the 
leading wave. (The orders given to the group were commended, 
but the inclusion of them with other infantry orders—instead of 
placing them in the liaison paragraph—was criticized—both by very 
fine staff officers. ) 

The operations of this particular group were considered espe- 
cially successful by higher command, and it was said that they were 
the subject of a special report. It would be interesting to know if 
the success of the group was attributed to the fact (as it should 
have been) that the group was given the primary mission of getting 
and maintaining combat liaison with the enemy—like any other 
primary attacking organization. 


The war conditions were unusual, victory was in the balance, 
and they called it “ liaison.” 

Suddenly everybody was “looking for liaison,” whether they 
had it or not; they must find someone and say something. Finally, 
when they did get liaison, some did not know what to do with it and 
others did not know that they had it. 

Hard-pressed combat units were loaded with temperamental in- 
struments of communication—and all channels were jammed. Many 
strange officers (partly enemy) appeared and annoyed commanders 
and their staffs. Large groups of men passed through the ordeal 
of battle without legitimate battle missions. In other words, a 
service designed to aid teamwork developed into an obstruction to 
efficient teamwork. 

—and it was an awful party. 








THE PERMANENT LOCATION OF MARINE CORPS 
ADVANCED BASE ORGANIZATIONS 


By Captain J. L. UNperuILL, U.S.M.C. 


HE question as to where advanced base organizations should 

be permanently located cannot properly be determined until we 

fully understand what the purpose of an advanced base is and 
what the réle of the Marine organization attached thereto is. 

The home bases of a fleet are the bases from which operations 
start, and at which the greatest amount of construction and repair 
and outfitting take place. Often they cannot be chosen for strategic 
reasons, but only for their nearness to large industrial centres, from 
which an army of skilled workers can be drawn to accomplish the 
very exacting tasks required to primarily put a fleet in condition for 
extended operations. 

On the other hand, advanced bases imply those far out from the 
home bases, away from our own industrial centres. They are not 
chosen then for large construction or for complete outfitting, but for 
temporary repairs, for a haven for the fleet after a temporary 
defeat, and as a base from which active operations may start. 
Strategy, then, is the determining factor for an advanced base. If 
our base is to give us an initial point for active operations against 
an enemy, it is clear that it must be nearer to the enemy’s home bases, 
or his theatre of operations, than are our home bases, or else it will 
not be advanced at all and operations might better be started from 
our home bases. So that now before we locate our advanced bases 
we must determine our probable enemies and their probable theatre 
of operations, 

The United States is fortunately situated, so that disregarding the 
countries of North and South America, all of which have inadequate 
naval establishments, we have two general groups of possible 
enemies: (a) those countries lying across the Atlantic, and (b) 
those lying west of the Pacific. 

In either case we need not specify any particular power as a 
probable or possible enemy; we need merely guard against attacks 
from a European fleet or an Asiatic fleet. If the advanced base 
must be near the enemy’s country or bases, or his theatre of opera- 
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tions, is there any limit as to how near it should be? If our base 
were within range of the entrance to his base, he would not be able 
to start at all. If it were, however, on Long Island it would be 
advanced by a few miles only from one of our home bases and we 
could not menace him or deter him until he came to our coast. 
Consequently, the nearer we can establish ourselves to him, the 
sooner can we hinder his efforts to reach our coasts, and the more 
easily can we conduct an operation against him. 

At this point we must divide our attention between Atlantic and 
Pacific bases, first discussing the Atlantic. 

The United States has no possessions in the Atlantic nearer 
Europe than its own coast, but we have either possessions or avail- 
able bases in the Caribbean Sea, which are nearer an enemy’s prob- 
able line of attack than is our own coast. A foreign power would 
gain a great advantage if it could secure advanced bases in the 
Caribbean, for in that case it could more readily conduct operations 
against us. It would also gain a great superiority if it could destroy 
the Panama Canal while part of our fleet was in the Pacific. Hence, 
we may look for naval operations in the Caribbean on the general 
assumption that the enemy will do the best thing for himself. If 
we let him secure a base in the West Indies, he will constantly 
menace our lines of communication to the Caribbean, and the logical 
way to prevent him from getting such a base is to establish a base 
there first ourselves. Having determined the general location for 
our advanced base, let us see what will be required for our 
exact location. 

According to Mahan, the three main requirements in a naval base 
are position, resources and strength. From the viewpoint of opera- 
tions to be carried on, position must be the deciding factor. 

If the object of Caribbean operations on the part of the enemy 
is to be the seizure of an advanced base in the West Indies, the 
further east we have our base, the less will he be able to seize one. 
Suppose it were possible for us to have a base on the most north- 
eastern point of the West Indies. We can meet the enemy before 
he reaches his proposed base, which must be west of us; or letting 
him proceed we can flank him and cut his line of communications. 
Suppose, on the other hand, that we are not thus established, but 
are based upon Guantanamo or Guacanaybo. Our enemy, if he can 
locate at Samana Bay, Culebra, or the Virgin Islands, then has an 
advanced base, the communications of which we cannot cut without 
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an extensive operation, and all! that we can do is meet him frontally. 
So that the further we can push our salient eastward, the less chance 
has he of establishing a base, without which his operations cannot 
be successful unless he has a tremendous superiority of strength. 

Hence, the factor of position is paramount, and we must sacri- 
fice resource, if necessary, in order to get as far east as possible. 
Natural strength, though desirable, is not the first requirement, and 
where such natural strength is not perfect we can use the ingenuity 
of engineers to give us artificial strength. It is a matter of guns, 
fortifications, dredges, and mines. 

The most eastern base available to us is the Virgin Islands, then, 
proceeding westward, Culebra, Samana Bay, Guantanamo, and Gua- 
canaybo present themselves in the order given. Position demands 
that we choose the Virgin group or Culebra, unless the difficulties of 
adding artificial strength are insurmountable. Only in that case 
should we abandon them as an advance base and investigate the 
possibilities of the others. If we go to Samana there.is the chance 
that the enemy may seize and fortify one of the more eastern sites 
and thus hold a base that we would find it difficult to uproot. More- 
over, although Samana Bay has great natural strength against sea 
attack, it is on a large island, which necessarily makes it more vul- 
nerable to a land attack than a base on the smaller islands farther 
east. As Culebra and Virgin Islands are so close, they have prac- 
tically the same position, and that one should be chosen which has 
the greatest natural advantages. This is, in all probability, Culebra. 

Turning to the Pacific, our possibilities are, starting with that 
which has the greatest advantage of position, the Philippines, Guam, 
Hawaii, Samoa, the Gulf of Fonseca, and the Panama Canal. 

Whether or not the Philippines should be chosen is a question, 
not only of position, strength, and resources, but of our national 
policy with regard to those islands. As the latter does not seem 
definitely to be settled, it would be better to retire as far as Guam, 
our next possession. In addition to the doubt as to the future status 
of the Philippines, these islands possess an inherent weakness as a 
base in that the deep harbors and sheltered waterways which would 
provide excellent anchorage, would also provide avenues for torpedo 
and submarine attack, so that to properly make a naval base there 
the whole group of islands would have to be fortified, mined and 
protected, a monumental task, costing far and above what the islands 
are worth as a base. 
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Guam has good position, being well advanced and equidistant 
from Japan and the Philippines; from it the hostile lines of com- 
munication of any Asiatic attack on our coast could be menaced 
almost at the source. Since it is the farthest advanced of our pos- 
sessions, the Philippines excluded, and is capable of being strength- 
ened, we need look no further for our advance base. 

But Guam is not the only advance base we must have in the 
Pacific. Returning to the proposition that the main reason for such 
a base is strategical, i.e., it must be a base from which operations 
can be conducted, it is evident that we must have advanced bases 
near the locality in which we expect to operate. While Guam is 
near the home bases of the powers that may become our enemies, 
while a fleet operating from it will exert a powerful threat against 
the communications of a fleet attacking our coast, it is not near all 
parts of the Pacific by any means nor near particular places where 
we may expect to operate. 

Let us suppose that a hostile fleet starts for our coast and is able 
to defend itself, its train and its communications from successful 
attacks by forces based on Guam. In such an operation, involving 
a steaming of over seven thousand miles, the enemy’s train becomes 
highly important to him because of the distance from his base, so 
that if we can destroy it, his main body will be at our mercy. If 
there are no advanced bases between Guam and our coast, the enemy 
fleet and train will be secure until they meet our main body advancing 
from home bases. In the meantime, they may be able to seize an 
advanced base themselves at Hawaii and would most certainly 
attempt it; so that to attack their train our fleet would be forced to 
go around their main body based at that place, and return again 
around the main body, a difficult procedure. 

Thus another advanced base must be established. Hawaii and 
Samoa offer themselves as possibilities, but the position of Hawaii 
is more central. Moreover, the combination of a base at Hawaii 
and one at Guam would more easily prevent the enemy from estab- 
lishing himself at Samoa, than would the Samoa-Guam combination 
checkmate him at Hawaii; for in the latter case the enemy’s route to 
Hawaii could be by way of the Aleutian Islands, and their train be 
outside the sphere of activity of either Guam or Samoa. 

There should be still another advanced base for the protection of 
the Pacific end of the Panama Canal. The home base of San Diego 
is 3000 miles away, Mare Island a little farther, and Hawaii alto- 
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gether too far. None of these can be said to be near a possible 
theatre of operations in the region of the canal. The only two 
possibilities are the Gulf of Fonseca and the Panama Canal itself. 
As for position, both are near the theatre of operations, which will 
be at sea unless a purely defensive policy is determined upon. In 
deciding which of these should be chosen as a naval base and per- 
manently fortified, the factor of probability of the future construc- 
tion of the Nicaraguan Canal must be considered. If the latter 
should be remotely probable, the base should be at Fonseca; first, 
because the Nicaraguan Canal, providing a shorter route from our 
Atlantic to our Pacific coasts, would be the most important, and, 
second, that if we based at Panama, a hostile fleet could base at 
Fonseca and be between our advanced base and our home bases. 

When Marine advanced base organizations are spoken of, there 
is some confusion as to what is meant. There are two sorts of 
Marine advanced base organizations: those organized as fixed de- 
fense forces, and those organized as mobile forces. The fixed de- 
fense forces are for the military defense of advanced naval bases. 
They comprise artillery, heavy and light, mining, engineer, signal, 
and searchlight troops, and should have some infantry for land 
defense. The infantry attached to organizations at advanced naval 
bases should be considered as much “ fixed defense” as the heavy 
artillery itself. If our base is attacked and the advanced base force 
artillery rendered incapable of action, there must still be infantry to 
dispute the final assault, for it will be actually taken by troops 
landed. But if we have considered that that infantry was available 
for expeditionary work and have sent it away on that duty, a land 
attack will be likely to succeed. Infantry, being an indispensable 
part of our fixed defense force, must be kept there. 

Up to this point, this article has considered the position of ad- 
vanced bases, and consequently of Marine advanced base forces, 
only in the light of naval strategy. 

The other type of advanced base organizations is that intended 
for swift mobilization for expeditionary forces against those of 
our neighboring republics that cannot protect the lives and property 
of Americans and foreigners. Naval strategy has nothing to do 
with the determination of location of such forces. If the United 
States owned the Azores, naval strategy would demand a naval 
base there, and the Marine Corps would furnish an advanced base 
force for its military protection. But what in this case would be 
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an excellent advanced naval base would be the poorest possible loca- 
tion for a mobile force ready for expeditionary duty, since we do 
not expect to land Marines to suppress revolution in Europe or 
Africa. Hence locations for the two types must be considered sep- 
arately. We would be fortunate indeed from the standpoint of 
maintenance of stations if the solutions were the same. 

The determining factors for our mobile forces are exactly as 
laid down by another writer on this subject in his article which 
appeared in the GazeETTE of June, 1919, i.e., proximity to probable 
scene of trouble, available seaports or ports of embarkation, avail- 
able means of transportation, troops and equipment necessary (mag- 
nitude of operations), and ports of debarkation at or in the vicinity 
of the scene of trouble, and, in addition, suitable training ground 
and sanitary conditions. 

Position still being the determining factor, and our probable 
theatre of operations being the West Indies and Central America, 
our choice narrows down te the Gulf States or the West Indies. A 
base in the United States along the Atlantic seaboard cannot be 
said to be “advanced” with respect to expeditions in Central 
America. The possible locations are Galveston, New Orleans, Pen- 
sacola, Guantanamo, Samana Bay, Culebra, and the Virgin Islands. 

Galveston, New Orleans, and Pensacola, while near possible 
activity in Mexico, are quite removed from other troublesome neigh- 
bors with whom we have had to deal in the past, and can be dis- 
missed. Guantanamo is central with respect to all, including the 
West Indies. Samana Bay, Culebra, and the Virgin Islands are each 
less central in the order given. 

If Guantanamo is nearest to all possible scenes of trouble, let 
us see if it possesses the other requirements. The harbor is capable 
of holding all the transports and supply ships necessary ; transports 
can be kept there or easily diverted from the regular runs from the 
United States to the West Indies; the station is large and can be 
made to accommodate several regiments; there is good space for 
rifle and light artillery ranges ; the sanitation is satisfactory ; supplies 
can be kept in an advanced depot there to any amount. 

As we may expect trouble on the west coast of Central America, 
as well as on the east coast, and since there are no suitable means 
for transporting forces over except by way of the Panama Canal, 
an advanced base force should also be placed on the Pacific side. 
San Diego, being on the Mexican border, can be said to be advanced 
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with respect to that and adjacent countries, and is the only place 
available unless we go to the Gulf of Fonseca. The latter, not as 
yet being improved in any way, is unsuitable. There are no facilities 
for troops, supplies must be sent from a long distance, and there 
are no landing or embarkation facilities. If the Gulf of Fonseca 
is chosen for a naval base and improved, we might then have our 
Pacific coast mobile advanced base force at that place, thus having 
fixed defense and mobile at the same station and reducing mainte- 
nance. But San Diego fulfills all requirements at the present time. 

The present writer differs from the conclusions drawn in the 
article mentioned above, that it would be wise to maintain the east 
coast advanced base force in the Chesapeake Bay region in the sum- 
mer and at Samana Bay in the winter. The Chesapeake Bay region 
is admirable for the training of men for advanced base work, either 
fixed defense or mobile, but the actual advanced base troops should 
always be “ advanced.” A site could be chosen there for training 
from which details could be sent to keep filled the vacancies caused 
by transfers and discharges. However, this article does not attempt 
to deal with advanced base force training, which is a subject 
in itself. 

And, furthermore, the writer of that article attempted to find 
sites that were at the same time best for advanced naval bases and 
advanced Marine expeditionary forces by a common estimate of two 
distinct situations ; an impossibility, as shown by the Azores analogy. 
The two types of organization are distinct, with different functions 
and missions, and the problems of their locations must each be 
solved by a separate estimate of the situation. 

We come to the conclusion, then, that Marine Corps fixed de- 
fense advanced base forces should be located at advanced naval bases 
at Culebra, Guam, Hawaii, and either the Gulf of Fonseca or 
Panama, and that mobile forces should be stationed at Guantanamo 
and San Diego for expeditionary use. 
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A TRIP TO FRENCH FRIGATE SHOAL, NECKER 
ISLAND AND BIRD ISLAND 


By Major E. P. Mosgs, U.S.M.C. 


Kukui, a vessel of about 650 tons, about 200 feet long, 12 feet 
draft, and ten knots cruising speed. 

Our party consisted of Mr. Garret Wilder, of Honolulu, United 
States Bird Commissioner; Mr. Arledge, Lighthouse Inspector ; 
Lieutenant Commander Logan, and the writer. 

We sailed from Honolulu at 3.00 a.m. October 2, 1919. Our 
course led us past Niihua, the western island of the Hawaiian group. 
Niihua is extremely interesting, its scenery being marked by 
high headlands with sand dunes intervening. The immense rock 
“ Kuala,” about twenty miles from Niihua, rises 940 feet straight 
out of the ocean. In one side of the rock is a cave large enough 
for the Kukui to lie in. 

We arrived off French Frigate Shoals at noon, Saturday, Octo- 
ber 4th. The place derives its name from a large rock. The com- 
mander of a vessel sailing in that part of the ocean saw this rock 
one moonlight night and thinking it was a French frigate under 
full sail, kept on his course and ran aground. The rock does 
look very much like a ship under sail, even from a distance of 
five miles. French Frigate Shoals is an immense crescent- 
shaped area about twenty miles in length from the tip of one 
horn to the tip of the other, the horns narrowing to points at 
each end. Its average width is five or six miles. The rock is 
situated in the crescent, about midway between the tips, and 
rises 130 feet straight out of the sea, with deep water all around it. 
The shoal contains within its area coral reefs just awash, deep 
water, and ten sand dunes or islands. Some of these islands are 
close together, others are separated by five-mile strips of water. 
These islands are about 34 mile long by 150 to 400 yards wide. 
Their elevation is not more than ten or fifteen feet and they are 
covered with a sparse growth of ankle-high weeds. There was 
a strong mirage over the shoals which from a distance of ten 
miles greatly exaggerated the size of the islands. 

We first visited an island in the tip of the southwest horn of 
the shoals. The Kukui had to anchor a short distance from the 
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edge of shoal water, which necessitated a three-mile pull in the 
whale boat to reach the island, Many large fish were observed 
around the submerged reefs we passed. On landing we discov- 
ered many large turtles asleep on the sand. Two of these were 
turned over on their backs, one weighing 250 pounds, the other 
200 pounds. The others were so large they could not be turned 
over and they walked away with us to the sea. There were 
not many birds on this island, probably not more than a thou- 
sand. Those we saw were not at all afraid of man. They nest 
by burrowing in the sand and under the weeds; consequently, 
our party, when walking over the island, broke into the nests 
and killed many young birds. We dragged a seine and caught 
many large fish, including many mullet. The beach was very 
well adapted both for seining and swimming. On returning to 
the ship we found that the crew had been unable to catch any 
fish due to the sharks, but that they had hooked six of the latter, 
all more than five feet in length. 

The next morning at daylight we ran over to the rock and 
then stood straight in to an island that was in the inner edge of 
the shoal. We anchored about half a mile from the island and 
pulled to it in a whale boat. Soundings gave ten fathoms right 
up to the edge of the shoal and from three to six fathoms through 
it, except where the coral reefs were awash. The island was 
very much like the one visited the day before. We found no 
turtles and did not catch many fish, owing to the presence of 
sharks, which could be seen playing in the water within five feet 
of the beach. While ashore here we caught six sharks, using a 
large hook and line with fish as bait. It was only necessary to 
throw the line about ten feet from the shore. Several sharks 
would then rush up to the bait, and after playing around it 
awhile one of them would seize it and start off for deep water. 
Pulling back to the ship we dragged a dead shark; many live 
ones were attracted by the carcass and played around it, the 
largest being about twelve feet long. After returning to the ship 
we caught ten more large sharks. We pulled them up to the 
surface and shot them with automatic pistols; a forty-five bullet 
through the head about two inches back of the eye would always 
kill. One specimen caught here was over ten feet long. We 
caught eighteen sharks in all while at French Frigate Shoals. 
That afternoon we anchored close to the rock and Arledge 
climbed it and read angles to all the islands for the purpose of 
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correcting them on the chart. Only five islands are shown in the 
chart, which is inaccurate both as to their location and their size. 
The chart is also incorrect as to distance. Ships should there- 
fore give the shoals a clear berth or go by soundings and not 
the chart. 

We sailed at 6.00 p.m. for Necker Island. 


NECKER ISLAND 


We arrived off Necker Island at daylight and anchored in 
thirty-five fathoms. There is deep water all around this immense 
rock, which rises straight out of the water to a height of 350 feet. 
Like many others in these waters, Necker Island appears to be of 
volcanic origin. It forms three sides of a crater, the fourth side 
having probably sunk into the sea. In most places the sides are 
precipitous. Landing in “ East Cove” as shown on the map is 
impossible, since the sea runs so high that a boat would be 
dashed to pieces on the rocks. We landed at west cove. Our 
boat was manned by a crew of Hawaiians, and they were the 
best boat crew I have ever seen. Where we landed heavy seas 
broke against high ragged rocks. The crew dropped an anchor 
about fifty yards from the rocks and paid out a line, also using 
their oars, in this way easing in the boat and keeping it off the 
rocks. We then had to watch our chance, jump for a rock, and 
scramble up before a wave could come and wash us off. When 
we embarked the waves were worse and we nearly lost Mr. Wilder. 
The sea came in mountain high and tossed the boat like an egg 
shell. It seemed impossible to avoid disaster, but those Hawaiians 
knew how and did the trick. ; 

On landing on Necker Island we had to climb a steep rocky 
cliff about 150 feet high, and then reached a plateau. The island 
measures about three-fourths of a mile long and 400 yards wide. It 
is covered with birds—boatswain birds, frigate birds, terns, and 
about a dozen other varieties. There were thousands of very 
beautiful white birds, about the size of our doves, with black 
beady eyes and black bills. (In a raid on Laysan Island about 
ten years ago the Japanese killed about ten thousand of this 
species.) These birds swarm around your head just out of arm's 
reach and make a noise just like picking a banjo. Necker Island 
shows no signs of ever having been visited, except in prehistoric 
days. There are rock platforms with copings around them and 
Mr. Wilder found an idol. There is a legend that some tribe, not 
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Hawaiians, but people from some far distant land, used this 
island as a place of worship. 

The birds were so thick here that we had to kick them out of 
our way. The large ones just sat and squawked at us. After 
we kicked at them once or twice they became so nervous that they 
vomited whenever we came near them. They all seemed to be 
full of fish. All the birds on the islands we visited live by eating 
fish, for the very good reason that there is nothing else for them 
to eat. The only growth on Necker Island is a few shrubs, ankle 
high. The island is covered with bird refuse, which causes a 
strong odor. Most of the birds nest in the soil, but the boatswain 
bird builds in crevices and ledges in the rock. The female 
boatswain bird has two very long slender red feathers in her tail 
which she loses as soon as she hatches her young. Their eggs are 
beautiful, large as a hen’s and very dark, covered with markings. 

We spent a day here, as the island was very interesting. We 
got a great deal of exercise in climbing to the high points of 
the rock. 


NIHOA OR BIRD ISLAND 


We arrived here at daylight. This rock is very much like 
Necker Island, only much more precipitous. It rises to a height 
of 903 feet, is at least three-quarters of a mile long and 500 yards 
wide. There are many other high points, one reaching an elevation 
of &50 feet. 

Our landing was made in a whale boat at a point marked 
“ Best Landing ” on the chart, the middle cove at Adam Bay. It 
is not possible to land at the small beach or third cove. We made 
our landing as at Necker Island, on rocks with a high sea running, 
the boat being handled with a stern anchor. This island has two 
fair-sized palm groves and a heavy growth of weeds about a foot 
high that will bear the weight of a man. There is a large central 
plateau, which rises to a great height. Its sides are straight up 
and down, with deep water all around and right up to the rock. 
Undoubtedly it is an old crater. Canaries are found on this 
island and not on the others. They must live on weed seeds 
and not on fish. The growth is alive with birds. We walked on 
them, kicked them out of our way, and had to fight them away 
from our heads. They swarmed around us all the time like flies 
and gnats in the tropics. Our party scaled the cliffs to the high- 
est elevation, 903 feet. This turned out to be a point of rocks 
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leaning out over the ocean; while standing there our wireless man 
was pecked on the head by a large frigate bird and would have 
gone over but for help. From a distance of ten miles one side 
of this immense cliff looked as if it was gray stone. When we 
were close enough to see, it proved to be covered with the white 
birds mentioned before. There must have been a million of them. 
We did not dare to look up while walking on the island, as 
there was a screen of birds between us and the sky. This is one 
of the most thickly bird-populated islands in the world. 

From 903 point we followed a water course straight down to a 
point fifty feet from the sea. This course was very steep in 
places and passed right by one of the palm groves. There were 
many large birds and canaries in the low palm trees which would 
let themselves be caught and did not seem to know what humans 
were or to be afraid of them. After a hard climb down a fifty- 
foot drop to the sea, we found a sand beach, cut way back in the 
rock, about a hundred feet long and twenty feet wide. The sea 
thundered in between its rock walls and broke in mighty waves. 
From this point it was possible to climb around the base of the 
cliff on ledges of projecting rock about twelve feet above the sea 
and so work around to the point where we landed. From these 
ledges we could look down deep in the water and see many varieties 
of sea life, including immense fish and turtles. 

The islands we visited lie northwest of the Hawaiian Islands 
and seem to be part of the regular ridge that runs through the 
ocean as far as Midway Islands. They belong to the United 
States National Bird Reservation, and it is against the law to 
molest the birds in any way. Mr. Wilder put up notices on all 
of the islands on which we landed and also left notices of our 
visits in bottles, and planted trees on each island. 

The following birds live on the islands visited: 


Hawaiian Tern. Curlew. 

Man-o’war bird. Bristle-thighed Curlew. 
Man-o’war hawk. Turnstone. 

Frigate bird. Golden Plover. 
Blue-faced Boobies. Wedge-tailed Hearwater. 
Blue-faced Ganets. Red-tailed tropic bird. 
Red-footed Boobies. Sooty Terns. 

White Terns or love birds Layson Canary. 


(small). 














INDOCTRINATION OF LATIN-AMERICAN SERVICE 
By Lr. CotoneLt Henry C. Davis, U.S.M.C. 


the December, 1919, number of the Gazette, I was impressed 

by the statement he makes that an officer destined for duty in 
the “ Guardia Nacional Dominicana” “* * * should be indoc- 
trinated with Pan-Americanism.” 

In my opinion, all Marine officers should be indoctrinated with 
Pan-Americanism, for it sooner or later becomes a part of the duty 
of all Marine officers to serve in a Latin-American country. 

I went to Santo Domingo City in January, 1917, and the day 
after my arrival at Santo Domingo City I was ordered to report 
to Lieutenant Colonel Bearss in San Pedro de Macoris province, 
where he was engaged in the chase of Vicentico Evangelista and 
other so-called “ revolutionaries.” 

I relieved Major J. M. Salladay at San Pedro de Macoris about 
the first of February, 1917, and served continuously in that province 
until July 6, 1918. Macoris, which is given over almost entirely to 
the sugar industry, was always a source of trouble to the Dominican 
Government for two reasons; first, it was a province where ready 
money was to be had; second, it was very near to Seibo Province, 
which is almost in the same state of wildness in which Christopher 
Columbus found it some years ago. 

Macoris and Seibo taken together are twelve square miles larger 
than the island of Porto Rico, and at the time in question there were 
not fifteen miles of constructed wagon roads in the two provinces. 
In Porto Rico there are more than fifteen hundred miles of excellent 
wagon roads. In Macoris and Seibo the only telephone communi- 
cation was that maintained around the city of Macoris and that 
around and connecting the outlying stations of the La Romana Sugar 
Co., at La Romana. Probably twenty-five miles would cover it all. 

These things are mentioned merely to show the ease with which 
native bands of marauders could roam the country without fear of 
telephonic or telegraphic information of their movements being sent 
to the authorities. 

The problem, therefore, of breaking up the highway robbery and 
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other deviltry which were the pastimes of the unemployed rabble in 
these two provinces was a difficult one. As these forms of amuse- 
ment were of some years’ standing, and it had been customary to 
purchase immunity from the molestation of these roving bands by 
paying the leaders, it will be seen that some trouble was to be encoun- 
tered in even discovering who the leaders were. 

Old customs die hard. The people of these provinces who had 
small farms, and who desired to work their farms and obtain money 
rewards for their work, were afraid to till the soil, for in past 
years aS soon as a crop was ready to harvest some of the many 
roving generals would appear with his following of vagabonds, and 
the crop would rapidly disappear into the insides of the “ outside” 
army. The farmer got it in the neck. The Dominican is constitu- 
tionally opposed to work in the cane fields. He will cut wood, occa- 
sionally ; he will till his land, spasmodically ; he will drive a bull cart, 
indifferently ; but he will not work in the cane. Just why, it is 
difficult to say. He says he will not work for the wage that the 
English negroes work for. The English negro works at this wage, 
is contented, works hard and comes to the end of the cane season 
with a good-sized bank roll and generally a bonus from the company 
for his work throughout the season. 

The Dominican is himself indoctrinated with one thing—respect 
for FORCE. I do not mean to say that a brutal application of 
force is all that he understands or respects, but I do most emphati- 
cally say that to gain his respect one must have and exert the strong 
hand in dealing with him. 

Justice he recognizes, and after it is demonstrated to him that 
plain justice for the love of it is the American idea, and that there 
is no other motive behind it than the-love of fair play, he at once 
recognizes un hombre qui es un hombre. 

The attempt to gain his confidence by hand-shaking is the old 
method he knows and has no faith in. He does not want to be patted 
on the back and told he is an equal. He has had a master his entire 
life; he recognizes the necessity of a master, and he wants a master. 
He prefers to have a just one, but he prefers any kind to the hand- 
shaking, back-patting politician in whom he has no faith and less 
confidence. When he wants something he is ingratiating and pleas- 
ing in every way; he is not direct, and when he finds a man in 
charge who employs the tactics he uses himself, he naturally asks: 
“What is this fellow after?” He has not yet learned to understand 
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the American idea of treating him fairly and squarely without any 
desire for reward or ulterior motive. 

It is of importance that officers who go to Latin countries for 
duty should hold in mind the fact that strong character is the great- 
est breeder of respect. Men who respect themselves are bound to 
make those under them respect them. This the Latin understands, 
and this he looks for in the man whom Fate has, for the time being, 
placed in charge of his destinies. 

It is typically American to believe that we can exert a subtle 
alchemy by our presence among a people for a few years which will 
eradicate the teaching and training of hundreds of years, which 
will remold character according to our lines and which will educate 
races which have been kept in the grossest ignorance by the powers 
ruling over them. It is a hopeful theory, but it lacks common sense. 

When I was in Macoris it was frequently necessary for me to 
act summarily, since, being on the spot, I believed I was a better 
judge of conditions than anyone else. The natives understood this, 
but they also understood that I was trying to give them an absolutely 
square deal in every case. I exerted myself to be more polite than 
a naturally polite lot of people of whom I was in charge. But I 
modeled my politeness on the forms they understood and which were 
current among them. I spoke to them in their own language, not 
fluently, but with increasing facility as time went on. I tried to 
understand their viewpoint, and I believe I succeeded as far as any 
one else could in the time I was there. But they were also made to 
understand from the very first night I was in Macoris that the 
American commander was the boss and that his word in the absence 
of orders from higher authorities to the contrary was absolute law. 
It was a military government. 

The psychology of the individual must, therefore, be a study of 
the officer who goes to Latin America for duty. This paper seems 
to emphasize the nature of the Dominican, but I am of the opinion 
that his is one of the most complex characters to be found, because 
it has been worked upon by so many influences which are not else- 
where existent. Therefore, something of an understanding of the 
Dominican viewpoint will be of value in determining that of other 
peoples of the same racial make-up. The Dominican and the Haytian 
love to talk of the equality of man and the liberty of their respective 
countries. Yet no officer would dare to treat them in the same 
manner in which they treat each other; no officer would dare to 
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emphasize the difference between the hombre and the caballero, 
which they every day demonstrate in their dealings with each 
other. Their conception of liberty is like that of so many of our 
own people to-day, and may be written LICENSE. 

With them the will of the individual is superior to the will of 
the mass, just as long as the individual can get away with it, and 
just as long as he can keep some other individual from upsetting his 
plans. This has brought about a condition which produced “ dic- 
tators”” who were called “ presidents.” Defeat at the polls was the 
signal for the “ outs” to take the field in revolution. There was 
no acceptance of the majority’s dictum if it was contrary to the am- 
bition of the “ ins.” 

Therefore, in the indoctrination of an officer for duty in Latin 
America, the theoretical aspiration of the Pan-American Union 
should be studied. In the application of these ideas to concrete cases, 
however, the back-slapping, hand-shaking, good-fellow idea should 
be reserved for home consumption, and not taken into the midst of a 
people who at once lose respect for the person using them. 

I found it of value to assemble the representative men at frequent 
intervals and try to make clear to them the wishes of our govern- 
ment as expressed through its representative, the senior officer 
present. This conference never took the phase of discussion of the 
merits of the case or the propriety of the action, but was merely an 
effort to have the representative men understand what we were trying 
to do at the time. To have allowed any discussion of the merit of the 
matter would at once have created the impression that an opinion was 
desired when nothing of the kind was the case. But the plain state- 
ment of the desire of the United States Government often cleared 
away the doubts which a blind enforcement of the orders would 
have fostered until resentment took shape in an outbreak requiring 
forceful suppression. 

I once rode horseback from Santiago de los Caballeros in the 
north of the island to San Pedro de Macoris in the southeast, a 
distance of some hundred and fifty miles. When I left Santiago 
I had heard of bandit activities in Seibo and Macoris and on the 
western border of the province through which I had to pass. I 
had with me a guide and an orderly, and at the first telephone station 
on the overland route from Santo Domingo to Santiago I was told 
by the operator that Brigade Headquarters was to be kept informed 
of my whereabouts and that there were bandits in the field. 
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I kept on and asked the guide if he knew of the whereabouts of 
one bandit leader with whom I was particularly desirous of getting in 
touch. He said he would try to get word to this fellow to meet me 
at a certain place on a certain day. When that place and time 
arrived, I was there, but there were no signs, so far as I could see, 
of the bandit. However, there were two travelling Syrians who 
passed with their packs on burros and with whom I merely had 
a word or two. 

I learned afterward that the bandit was wary and did not want to 
take any chances of an ambush. He had sent these two Syrians to 
pass where I was and to let him know how many men I had with 
me. He sent in word that he would meet me at a certain place, and 
I sent back word that I did not want to see him, as he had not 
trusted me, and if I saw him I would shoot him on sight. He sent 
me back word that “ You can’t catch a snake in a trap,” and I sent 
him word that “ An eagle doesn’t waste time catching flies.” 

I wanted to talk to this fellow because he had a good bit of 
influence in the country, and he had not at that time committed any 
depredations of any kind, but he did have quite a number of bad 
men with him. I am sure I could have persuaded him to break up 
his band and give himself up, but I had sent him word that I would 
shoot him on sight, and I would have, and he knew it, so I did not 
see the gentleman. He is, I believe, still acting in the field in 
Santo Domingo. 

I had no intimates among the Dominican people in Macoris and 
never went into the house of one except on business. Yet, by my 
official relations with them, I established the reputation of being 
Muy Sympatico, which cannot exactly be translated. I had to 
dismiss the City Council on two occasions, and while this action was 
summary, it had its effect on the natives, and brought forward a 
much better class of men as candidates for the City Council, since 
it was understood that no questionable action would be tolerated. 

Let us try to outline something for the indoctrination of our 
officers. To establish a school for this purpose would be to spe- 
cialize too greatly on a duty which is not the lot of all, though it may 
be the chance is there for all. The personal equation enters so largely 
into the solution of this problem that it is almost impossible to 
sum up the characteristics of the individual who will be best suited 
for such duty. 

First and most important of these characteristics I believe to be 
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a keen sense of humor. I do not mean a sense of the ridiculous, for 
that is a detriment if confounded with humor. Most Latin 
Americans have a keen sense of humor, but in most of them it lies 
dormant. If this can be aroused, it is of great value to the man in 
charge of their affairs. I have been able to point out the funny 
side of a man’s action to him so that, though he was in a fury when 
he entered my office, when he left he was in a gale of laughter at 
himself. This is more important than appears on the surface of it. 
If you can make a Haytian general, dressed up in a ton of gold lace 
and a heavy winter uniform, see just how funny he is, without shoes, 
without underclothes, without a bath for ages, he stops taking him- 
self so seriously, and when you get these natives to take themselves 
less seriously you have advanced a great way to the amicable handling 
and settling of their affairs. 

The next most important thing for an officer to have is a good 
working knowledge of the language of the country. All schools for 
officers should have a language course as a part of the school. We 
Americans are too apt to be like the British in this respect and want 
everyone to speak our language. The British, however, lay a great 
deal more stress on the knowledge of language than we do. They 
even pay extra money to men who have such knowledge. The 
knowledge of their language gives its possessor a means of getting 
into closer touch with the point of view of the people in whom he 
is interested. He can read papers and literature of the people in 
the language in which it was written and he gets in this way a 
viewpoint which no other single thing will give him. 

The next thing is the ability to be at home, to make the place 
where he is on duty his home. The English have this knack, and when 
they go on foreign service they are not eternally complaining about 
it, but settle down and make a home for the time they are to be 
there in whatever far parts of the world their lot sends them to. 
We count every day until we get back to Broadway and consider 
the time spent away as lost and dead. By being at home in the 
tropics we get in touch with the people and have a greater interest 
in the climatic conditions which produce them. The man of the 
temperate zone, even the man who comes from the tropics, has a 
different outlook on life in the temperate zone than he has in the 
tropics. Climate is responsible for many things which we meet in 
the tropics. Why should a man work when he can lie on his back 
and get all the food necessary to keep life in him by merely going 
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to a tree which bears it? Why should he be ambitious to rise in 
life when for hundreds of years he has seen many of the successful 
men rise and have all the fruits of their hard work taken from them 
by unscrupulous politicians? Why should he have the same scheme 
of life that we have? He is happy, and happiness is merely com- 
parative. He is content with his lot. How many of us are? We 
have to keep his viewpoint in our minds when trying to instill into 
him some of the ambitions we feel. We have lived and prospered 
under a government liberal to the point of silliness. He has lived 
under a government, republican in name, but autocratic to the point 
which no absolute monarchy of modern times would have dared to 
imitate. There is much to be said of his side. 

The next thing I believe to be of importance in the make-up 
of an officer is an understanding of how useless the average educa- 
tion given to these people is. In my opinion all education for the 
next generation of the Latin American should be to the end of pro- 
ducing men and women versed in the field of commercial arts. 
They should be producers. They should be taught to use their 
hands and to use modern methods in the development of their 
lands. Nearly all are small land owners. By scientific education of 
the farmer class, the rich virgin soil of their homes would produce 
treble the amount it does. By education in productive arts, the 
talent of the people would be developed and the riches of the country 
increased. By training them to read and write and nothing else, 
there is created an idea that labor is below them, and they at once 
demand of the government employment in the only thing they know, 
writing or copying work. Even if this sort of education was directed 
into commercial lines, if their education was toward business 
careers, it would be of more value than the pedagogic training now 
handed out and which sinks only a little way below the skin. 

Lastly, and as a matter of fact, this covers all that has gone 
before, an ability to read character and to understand human nature 
is very essential. We are abrupt. We say what we want without 
any preliminaries. The Latin American will talk to you for an hour 
before the real purpose of his visit is made clear to you. This is not 
only so in diplomatic affairs, but it is so in business matters as well. 
He simply cannot be direct, and that fact should be kept in mind 
always by the officer who is dealing with him. You may feel that 
he is a very inferior person to you. Perhaps he is, but he has the 
politeness to make you think he believes you are a very great man. 
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You can do no less in return, unless you want to prove to yourself 
and to him that you are the inferior person. 

More flies are caught with molasses than with vinegar, and this 
applies to all human beings. Kindness and patience in trying to get 
the other fellow’s point of view, absolute justice to him and all his 
people among whom you find yourself, uprightness in your own life, 
summary and decisive action when necessary, all these will make you 
Muy Sympatico than which there is little higher praise from a 
Latin American. 











THE SAND TABLE AS APPLIED IN TOPOGRAPHY 
By Captain R. J. MitcHetr, U.S.M.C. 


applied to teaching topography. To the best knowledge 

of the writer there is no book that deals with the subject, 
yet it is considered so important by Marine officers who are in- 
structors at the Marine Officers’ Training School and the Marine 
Officers’ Infantry School at Quantico, Va., that every student 
who takes up the subject of topography gets his start in connec- 
tion with the sand table. 

The writer aspires to no credit for originating the idea of the 
sand table as used in connection with topography; it has been 
used for years; but it is believed that the details set down here 
will be of great value to those officers who may be instructing, 
especially to company commanders who have in view the train- 
ing of noncommissioned officers as sketchers. Topography can 
not be mastered on the sand table any more than drill can be 
mastered without actual practice on the parade ground; work 
must be done in the field; but ground forms are so readily taught, 
contouring so easily explained, and corrections so easily made by 
means of the sand table that, when the student goes into the 
field, he knows what he is attempting to do and has a fair idea 
of how to do it. 

The writer has found that the principal difficulty with teach- 
ing beginners lies in making them present ground forms correctly. 
The military features, other than ground forms, are readily re- 
corded, but ground forms seem difficult. Some beginners can pic- 
ture contours running on the ground right from the start; others 
seem to have no conception whatsoever of this, and they are as 
apt as not to show a river running up hill. With the sand table 
the whole area to be sketched is immediately in front of the 
student. If he becomes puzzled his instructor is right at hand to 
assist him and to draw contours on the sand table for him; 
fifteen students are grouped together around one table, all at 
hand to be helped and all where a question from one man is 
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answered for all; in the field the fifteen men are scattered in as 
many places. 

The system, as used in the Marine Corps, was built up and 
gradually improved from sheer necessity, but, once established, 
has become considered as of utmost importance. The old Marine 
Officers’ School was located in Norfolk, Va., where the land 
rolls away as far as the eye can reach, as flat as the surface of a 
pool table. For some years it had been the custom to send 
students to Gettysburg for a period of six or eight weeks for the 
course in topography. But with the advent of war and the 
necessity for rapid training this was impossible. The sand table 
was resorted to and as developed to-day is employed exactly 
as follows. 

The appliances used are: 


Sand table. 

T-square. 

Elevation measuring stick. 
Distance measuring stick. 
. Sand table clinometer. 

. Sketching scale. 

7. Sand. 


Dan Pwr 


The sand table (Fig. 1) is six feet by four feet, with sides six 
inches high (inside dimensions). It is strongly constructed of 
oak or ash and the bottom is lined with close-fitting tongue and 
groove boards. It should be well braced and set on a good 
standard so that there will be little or no vibration. It pays to 
make the table with care and to paint it, for frequent applications 
of water to the sand cause it to crack and warp unless well 
braced and made of hard wood. The edges of the table are marked 
in feet lengthwise from o to 6, and crosswise from o to 4, with 
each foot divided into sixteenths. Consider one end of the table 
as north and place the origin in the southwest corner. 

The T-square (Fig. 1) is also made of hard wood and is about 
five feet long by three inches wide, and marked from o to 4, 
so that when applied to the sand table the “o” is coincident with 
the inner side of one edge of the sand table. 

The elevation-measuring stick (Fig. 2) is about one foot long and 
one-half inch square, made of wood. It is marked from one end 
from 120 to o, the “o” mark being six inches from the same end. 
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From this it is readily seen that the elevation scale is six inches 
equals 120 feet. 

The distance-measuring stick (Fig. 3) is about twenty-four 
inches long and one inch wide, and is marked at intervals of four 
and one-tenth inches to represent 100, 200, 300, 400, and 500 yards. 

The sand table clinometer (Fig. 4) consists of an ordinary pro- 
tractor set into two brass posts, mounted on a stick of hard wood. 
From the centre is suspended a light arm which always hangs 
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vertical from gravity and moves along the numbered arc of the 
protractor. One of the posts has two adjustable nuts so that 
when the instrument is level, the arm can be adjusted to read 
“o.” There is, on the alidade, a reducing scale which offers a 
problem in its original construction. If all the equipment is used 
as above, it will be seen from the following computation that a 
reading of three degrees forty minutes on the sand table corre- 
sponds to a one-degree slope on the actual ground that the sand 
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table represents. In the first place the sand table being six feet 
long, its scale is assumed as six feet equals one mile. The scale 
for the sketch is always six inches equals one mile. Elevations 
on the sand table (as on any relief map) have to be exaggerated 
to be readily seen, and if, as assumed, an elevation of 120 feet is 
represented by six inches, then elevations have been exaggerated in 
the proportion of 3.67 to 1. If now we construct a right triangle, 
one angle of which is one degree, then multiply its smaller side by 
3.67, keeping the same base, it can be determined from the tables 
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of natural tangents that the new angle will be three degrees 
forty minutes (Fig. 5). 


2° corresponds to a read angle of 7° 18’ 
3° corresponds to a read angle of 10° 52’ 
4° corresponds to a read angle of 14° 25’ 
5° corresponds to a read angle of 17° 45’ 
6° corresponds to a read angle of 21° 05’ 
7° corresponds to a read angle of 24° 15’ 
8° corresponds to a read angle of 27° 16’ 
g° corresponds to a read angle of 30° 05" | 

It will not be necessary to instruct the student in the above, 
but a scale can be constructed as shown in Fig. 4, and tacked 
onto the clinometer, so that any reading is at once graphically 
reduced. If, for instance, a slope on the table is read at five 
degrees thirty minutes, the actual slope on the ground would be 
one degree thirty minutes (approx.). 

The sketching scale (Fig. 6) may be made of cardboard, stiff 
paper, or celluloid. Its dimensions should be roughly nine inches 
by seven inches, with a rectangle cut from the centre six inches 
by four inches. This should be marked in inches from o to 6 
and from o to 4 with each inch divided into sixteenths, the marks 
thus corresponding to those on the sand table, but at a scale one- 
twelfth as large. This scale is tacked down over the drawing 
paper when sketching, its use being to locate by coordinates on 
the drawing paper the critical points of the sand table. 

Any fine sand will do for the table; moulder’s sand is best, 
however. 

Having procured the above articles, the instructor is ready to 
make up a problem. He piles the sand in any shape he desires, 
wets it and smooths it down. Roads, fences, telegraph lines, ° 
railroads, etc., are scratched in the surface with any pointed in- 
strument. Houses, churches and bridges can be cut from a block 
of wood and painted, and then scattered over the area. In other 
words, a relief map is made of sand. The table having been 
arranged to satisfaction, it is next necessary to number the criti- 
cal points, such as hill tops, road intersections, depressions, 
stream junctions, etc. This is done by slips of paper on which 
numbers are written from one up to the number required, and 
the papers are secured in the sand by pins. By means of the 
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T-square each of these is now located and its coordinates written 
on a blackboard. At the same time the elevation of the point is 
determined with the elevation-measuring stick. These results 
are recorded as follows: 


No. East North Elevation 
I 2-15 3- 6 94 
2 3-12 5- 7 16 
3 1- 8 I-12 2 


Students now group themselves about the table with sketch- 
ing boards, tripods, alidades, and sketching scales. The latter is 
tacked over the drawing paper and the critical points are plotted 
by coordinates. The contours and military features can now be 
worked in. (Note: It will save quite a little time for the student 
if he is furnished with drawing paper on which critical points 
are already plotted. ) 

The opportunity for practice in contouring is excellent. The 
writer has found that plain ground forms on the table, without 
houses, fences, etc., the coordinates of critical points being given, 
furnish excellent work for the student. Practice in spacing con- 
tours is also afforded. 

After the student becomes sufficiently acquainted with ground 
forms and contouring as outlined above, it has been found advan- 
tageous to take up the road sketch or position sketch, every step 
in which is exactly as if done in the field. For this work it is 
best to run a road around the sand table, near the edge. Start at 
any place (call it station one) and measure its elevation. Pick 
out a good place on the road for a stop (call it station two), and 
with a string prolonged in the line of the two stations note the 
intersection on the side of the sand table (Fig. 7). Having plotted 
station one on your sketching paper, draw a direction line from 
station one. (This corresponds to sighting, and drawing a line 
along the alidade in field sketching.) With the distance-measur- 
ing stick measure the distance from station one to station two, 
and lay off this distance on the sketch with the yard scale on the 
sketcher’s alidade. (This corresponds to pacing the distance from 
one station to another.) Now obtain the slope from station one 
to station two by means of the sand table clinometer. Reduce 
the reading by means of the reducing scale. (This corresponds 
to getting a slope with a slope board). With the M. D. scale 
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on the sketcher’s alidade determine the elevation of station two. 
It can readily be seen that points off the traverse line can be 
located by intersection or measured, as desired, exactly as in 
making a sketch in the field. 

The writer has found it convenient to arrange a series of sand 
tables the problems on which are progressive. A careful sketch 
of each one is made on transparent paper. This “ gouge” when 
placed over the student’s work, will show any error in contouring. 

From the above it will be noted that there are numerous pos- 
sibilities in the sand table as regards sketching. It is not con- 
sidered profitable by the writer, however, to carry sand-table 
work much farther than necessary to teach the student ground 
forms. Its greatest value is to the beginner, who, after prelimi- 
nary work on the table, should, of course, be shifted to work 
in the field. 




















AMERICAN MARINES IN SIBERIA DURING THE 
WORLD WAR 


By Mayor Epwin N. McCretran, U.S.M.C. 


Asiatic Fleet, was in Vladivostok Harbor, Siberia, in No- 

vember, 1917, when the Kerensky Government was over- 
thrown by the Bolsheviki, no part of her crew was landed, as 
the Kerensky adherents remained in power in Vladivostok for 
several months after their chief had been deposed; but upon the 
return of that vessel in March, 1918, conditions made it imperative 
for Admiral Austin M. Knight, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
United States Asiatic Fleet, to send a force of Marines and 
Bluejackets ashore. 


A asic Fh the Brooklyn, Flagship of the United States 


“ BROOKLYN” ARRIVES AT VLADIVOSTOK 


The Brooklyn, with the regular Marine Detachment, consisting 
of Captain Archie F. Howard, Second Lieutenant Conrad S. 
Grove, 3d, and about seventy-five enlisted men, augmented by an 
additional fifty enlisted men, organized at Cavite, Philippine 
Islands, arrived at Vladivostok, Siberia, on March 1, 1918. While 
enroute from Manila to Vladivostok six machine gun crews were 
organized, equipped, and trained. These crews carried out firing 
exercises at sea on the way north. 

Weather conditions were adverse for training as the Brooklyn 
neared Vladivostok. The weather being extremely cold, the 
exercises, of necessity, were limited to drills in the over-crowded 
quarters of the Marine Detachment. The Marines, however, as 
usual turned to with a willing spirit and accomplished all that 
could be desired in the way of training. 

After breaking from two to four feet of ice on entering the 
Harbor of Vladivostok, the Brooklyn went alongside the dock on 
March 1, 1918. Then disappointments followed in rapid succes- 
sion. Everybody had fondly expected to land immediately upon 
arrival, but as events turned out the Marines languished on board 
ship until late in June. 
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LIEUTENANT COLONEL LITTLE PERFORMS IMPORTANT DUTIES 


Lieutenant Colonel Louis McC. Little was the Fleet Marine and 
Intelligence Officer on the Staff of Admiral Knight, and he had pre- 
pared complete plans in anticipation of an immediate landing upon 
arrival at Vladivostok. Lieutenant Colonel Little was performing this 
duty at the most interesting time when the Republic of China 
was finally induced to declare war against Germany; when the 
effect of the Bolshevistic demoralization made it appear that 
Russia and her dependencies were to become the tool of Germany ; 
and when the possibility of reéstablishing an Eastern Front was 
being seriously considered. 

Lieutenant Colonel Little was sent out on a special mission into 
China and Siberia by Admiral Knight who, upon its successful com- 
pletion, expressed himself as most highly satisfied with the results 
attained. Prior to his being relieved by Major Paul E. Chamberlin 
on April 29, 1918, Lieutenant Colonel Little was in charge of the 
Bureau of Military Information, made up of the American, Brit- 
ish, and Japanese forces on the spot, and obtained valuable infor- 
mation, including a large number of important maps. 


JAPANESE LAND 


The following proclamation was issued by Rear Admiral Kato 
when the Japanese sailors landed at Vladivostok: 


“ CITIZENS: 


“TI, the Commander of the Japanese Squadron, appreciating 
the present conditions in Russia and wishing an immediate sup- 
pression of civil dissention and the realization of the aims of the 
Revolution, until now have avoided any action that would inter- 
fere with the internal politics of Russia, or would assist or hamper 
any party. Such would tend to delay the establishment of a 
stable government according to the desires of the people. It is 
deplorable that conditions have failed to improve and disorder 
grows daily. It is evident that the authorities are unable to sup- 
press disorder. I do not feel that the lives and property of the 
citizens of the Japanese and Allied Governments are safe. The 
killing and wounding of three Japanese citizens in broadest day- 
light is a regrettable and a surprising incident. In view of this 
incident I have no other alternative for the protection of lives 
and property of the Japanese citizens but to land a detachment 
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from the forces under my command, and take such measures as 
may be deemed adequate to insure the safety of life and prop- 
erty. Instructions have been requested from the Imperial Jap- 
anese Government governing further action. 

“As the measures taken are only for the protection of life and 
property, I again declare my deep friendship and sympathy for the 
Russian Government and people. It is my intention and desire 
that the people be not alarmed, and as heretofore, will pursue 
their daily business. 

“ Commander of the Japanese Squadron, 
“ REAR ADMIRAL HrRoHARU Karo. 


“5 April, 7th Year of Taisio [1918].” 


The log of the Brooklyn for April 5, 1918, contains the following 
notation in the morning watch: 

‘5.15. Japanese landing force consisting of about 160 men 
and three steam launches and four pulling boats left H. I. M. S. 
Asahi, and at 5.25 whole force had landed near railway station and 
marched up towards Japanese Consulate in close formation, column 
of fours. 

“700. Three boat loads of supplies from H. I. M. S. Jwami 
landed astern, and loaded into carts. 

“8.00. Four boat loads of supplies from H. I. M. S. /wami 
landed astern.” 


MAJOR FRYER RELIEVES MAJOR CHAMBERLIN 


Major Chamberlin was relieved by Major Eli T. Fryer on 
May 4, 1918, Major Fryer continuing as Fleet Marine and Intelli- 
gence Officer until after the Armistice of November 11, 1918, 
became operative. 


BOLSHEVIKI OVERTHROWN 


From their arrival on March 1, 1918, until June 29, 1918, the 
Marines on board the Brooklyn lived on rumors regarding hap- 
penings that “ were to be” ashore, and the detachment was at all 
times prepared to leave the ship at a minute’s notice for any duty 
it might be called upon to perform. 

In June, 1918, Vladivostok, and practically all of Siberia, was 
ruled by Soviets, the Bolsheviki being in control. About a week 
prior to June 29, 1918, the Soviet seeing that its days of power 
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were about to expire, made attempts to ship away from Vladi- 
vostok the enormous quantities of war material in their posses- 
sion to the interior of Russia, but these efforts proved unsuccess- 
ful as the Allied Military Council proclaimed that not a single 
shell or any other kind of ammunition in Vladivostok and neigh- 
borhood should be moved without its consent, which, of course, 
was never accorded. Military guards from the several war 
vessels in the harbor were placed over the depots and other build- 
ings in which the war materials were stored. 

The Bolsheviki, assisted by German and Austrian prisoners of 
war, were resisting the advance of the Czecho-Slovaks, who were 
trying to reach Vladivostok. In that city on June 29, 1918, there 
were approximately 12,000 well-organized Czecho-Slovaks, but only 
about 2500 of them, however, were armed or equipped. 

At 6.00 a.M., June 29, 1918, several detachments of Czecho- 
Slovaks, Japanese sailors from their two warships, British Blue- 
jackets from the Suffolk, and Chinese sailors from a gunboat, all 
armed with machine guns, hand grenades, rifles and other arms, 
completely disarmed and imprisoned the Bolsheviki leaders of the 
Soviet, and assumed control of the city of Vladivostok and 
surrounding region. 

The struggle centred around the building, occupied by the 
staff of the Soviet military forces, situated near the railway station 
and just opposite the harbor. It had been planned to blow up 
this building, as a great number of the Bolsheviki and former 
prisoners of war were resisting the Allies with machine guns and 
one-pounders. However, this operation was not necessary, as the 
Czecho-Slovaks gained entrance into the building under cover of 
the British and Japanese machine guns set up on the roof of the 
British Consulate just opposite the Military Staff building. A 
white flag soon appeared at the window and a few minutes later 
bodies of Bolsheviki soldiers were carried out on the bayonets of 
the Czecho-Slovaks. 

The log of the Brooklyn for June 29, 1918, describes the over- 
throw of the Bolsheviki in the following words: 

“ During the day the Czecho-Slovak troops which were en- 
camped in and around the city, about 16,000 in number under 
the command of General Deitrich, occupied the city of Vladivostok 
and its suburbs, disarmed the Red Guard, prisonered the former 
Bolsheviki rulers, and many Germans and Austrians, and assumed 
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control of the city pending the formation of a responsible government. 

“It had been known for several days that the Bolsheviki 
authorities along the Trans-Siberian Railroad had received in- 
structions from Moscow to disarm and send to prison camps all 
Czecho-Slovak troops. On June 28, 1918, the local Bolsheviki 
authorities commenced to ship arms and munitions on land to be 
used against the Czech troops enroute for Vladivostok. To pre- 
vent this the Czechs delivered an ultimatum at 9.30 A.M., that 
date, demanding the disarmament of the Red Guards, and at 
10.00 A.M., not having received a favorable reply, they proceeded 
to occupy the city. 

“Tn most parts of the city the occupation was quietly done, 
no resistance being offered by the Bolsheviki. The Czech forces 
began their occupation at the eastern end of the city, and worked 
westward, making prisoners of the Bolsheviki under arms, and 
any Germans and Austrians found. During the forenoon they 
took possession of the City Hall and Post Office, the Telegraph 
Office, and the Police Headquarters. In this they were assisted 
by a hastily organized company of former Russian officers and 
soldiers who had served at the front, called Frontoviki. The Eng- 
lish and Japanese patrols assisted in patrolling a restricted area 
containing their Consulates, but took no actual part in the occu- 
pation and subsequent fighting. At 9.50 a.m. the English guard 
was increased by 153 men from the Suffolk. 

“ At 10.20 four Russian torpedo boats left their docks and 
stood out into stream. The crews of all Allied warships in the 
harbor immediately went to general quarters. The torpedo boats 
anchored to the eastward of the Allied Squadron, without at- 
tempting to leave the harbor. 

“ At 1.30 P.M. an armed force of sixty men was landed from the 
Chinese cruiser Hai-Yung for protection of the Consulate, and at 
5.30 a Consulate Guard of thirty Marines landed from the Brooklyn. 

“ By 3.00 p.M. the Czech forces had occupied the city as far as 
the railroad station. At 2.45 P.M. intermittent rifle and machine 
gun fire commenced in the vicinity of the Staff Headquarters 
Building, opposite the railroad station. In this building the 
Red Guards and Hungarians were making their stand. At 4.00 
p.M. the firing became more violent and continued until 6.00 P.M., 
when the building was taken by a bomb attack, and the occu- 
pants made prisoners. For the remainder of the evening the city 
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was quiet, with the Czech forces in control, continuing their 
search for Germans and Austrians, and their confiscation 
of firearms.” 

On June 30, 1918, and on many subsequent days, large numbers 
of Germans and Magyars, former prisoners. of war who had served 
with the Bolsheviki, were executed by the Czecho-Slovaks. 


THE UNITED STATES MAINTAINED STRICT NEUTRALITY 


The populace were very much surprised that the American 
Marines and Bluejackets did not participate in the Allied over- 
throw of the Soviet; but the United States maintained strict neu- 
trality throughout this brief but successful revolution. 


BOLSHEVIKI VESSELS CAPTURED 


At this time there were in the Harbor of Vladivostok a 
flotilla of Russian destroyers and a few submarines, controlled 
by the Soviet forces. As soon as the defeat of the Bolsheviki be- 
came evident these vessels attempted to put to sea. The British 
and Japanese war vessels, however, had kept them under surveil- 
lance, and with all guns trained on the Bolsheviki vessels, de- 
manded by signal their surrender. The Bolsheviki at first 
demurred but surrendered the next morning without any firing 
being necessary. 

MARINES LAND 

On the afternoon of June 29, 1918, Admiral Knight ordered the 
Marines of the Brooklyn ashore with instructions to protect the 
American Consul. These orders were carried out by posting 
sentinels at the American Consulate and patrolling the streets 
for one block in all directions from the Consulate. Everything 
was quiet and the duty eventually became ordinary guard duty. 
This guard was maintained until a few days before the Brooklyn 
sailed from Vladivostok on October 10, 1918. 


MARINES FORM PART OF ALLIED PATROL 


Shortly after June 29, 1918, an Allied Patrol was organized and 
marched through the main street of Vladivostok night and day, 
with the idea of impressing the Bolsheviki. This patrol con- 
sisted of American Marines, British Bluejackets, Japanese sailors, 
Czecho-Slovak soldiers, and Chinese sailors. 

About July 1, 1918, the majority of the Czecho-Slovaks left 
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Vladivostok to open up the line along the Trans-Siberian Railway 
in eastern Siberia, with the idea of facilitating the movement of 
the Czecho-Slovaks eastward. 


MARINES STATIONED ON RUSSIAN ISLAND 


After their first battle, about July 3, 1918, many seriously 
wounded soldiers were practically put in the hands of the Navy 
medical officers of the Brooklyn. An abandoned Russian military 
hospital on Russian Island, about five miles from Vladivostok, 
was selected, and about one hundred German and Austrian pris- 
oners of war were put to work cleaning and repairing it. About 
ten American Marines from the Brooklyn, in charge of Sergeant 
Allen H. Lange, acted as guard over these prisoners. This work 
was done in connection with the Red Cross. Sergeant Lange 
had almost complete control of the administration and security 
of these prisoners doing this construction work, and he carried 
out his duties in a most commendable manner. The Russian 
naval hospital in Vladivostok was also used and the Brooklyn 
surgeons assisted in the work there. 


FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION PUZZLES BOLSHEVIKI 


An incident of considerable interest, tinged with a bit of sad- 
ness yet amusing to some, occurred on the Fourth of July. The 
Allied Military authorities in control of Vladivostok, not desirous 
of creating any feeling against the Allies, permitted the Bolshe- 
viki to hold funeral exercises and the customary elaborate Rus- 
sian parade in honor of those Bolsheviki who had been killed 
during the fighting on June 29, 1918. Thousands of sympathizers 
and mourners followed the nine coffins. 

The Brooklyn, as called for by Navy Regulations, was in “ full 
dress,” and fairly smothered with flags in honor of the day. 

Without any more knowledge of the significance of the impor- 
tance of this day to Americans than the average American would 
have as to a national holiday in Russia, the Bolsheviki immedi- 
ately leaped to the erroneous conclusion that the display of flags 
on the Brooklyn was in honor of their dead and due to American 
sympathy for their cause. This was but a natural inference, for 
America had maintained her usual strict neutrality, had not 
interfered in any way with the Soviet Government, and had not 
joined in with the other forces on June 29, 1918, to overthrow the 
Bolsheviki Government. 
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At any rate, when the funeral procession and parade passed 
the American Consulate guarded by Marines, its decorated ap- 
pearance made the presumption conclusive in the Bolsheviki mind 
that America was their friend. A command was given to stop 
the procession and America was the recipient of undeserved 
eulogies. Literally, thousands of cheers were given for the 
United States of America by the Bolsheviki, numerous speeches 
were delivered in which the highest esteem and appreciation was 
expressed to the American Republic and her people for their sup- 
posed condolence concerning the fall of the Bolsheviki Govern- 
ment and the dead. The Bolsheviki gave the Marines a grand 
welcome into their organization, and it was with some difficulty 
that the Bolsheviki were kept outside the fence surrounding the 
American Consulate. 

In further explanation of this unusual incident it seems that 
the Bolsheviki had anticipated a revolution on board the Brooklyn, 
and a subsequent joining with them, because three times a day 
the red pennant (meal pennant) had been hoisted, which the Bol- 
sheviki looked upon as the Red Flag. 


PATROLLING THE NAVY YARD 


About July 10, 1918, the Marines were ordered to patrol the 
Navy Yard at Vladivostok. The Bolsheviki had threatened to 
destroy the machinery, and the maintenance of this machinery 
was necessary for the Allies and loyal Russians. This patrol 
duty was performed by the American Marines in conjunction 
with British Marines, Japanese sailors and Chinese sailors, each 
of the foregoing taking a day’s duty in turn. About eight posts 
were established and the patrols had control of the Navy Yard 
as far as concerned the safety of the workmen and the yard. 
Only one incident of a troublesome nature occurred. One night 
while the British Marines had the duty a drunken Russian sailor 
tried to rush a member of their guard, and the Russian was killed. 


MARINES PREPARED AT ALL TIMES TO LAND 


During this long period the Marines of the Brooklyn stood by 
ready at all times to land. A good example of their readiness was 
afforded about September 1, 1918, when at about 2.00 a.m. the 
admiral received a field message from United States Army 
authorities ashore, requesting that the Marines be sent to the rail- 
road station to assist the Army in an anticipated attack by the 
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Bolsheviki. The log of the Brooklyn shows that five minutes after 
the call was sounded the Marines left that ship, fully equipped, 
for the scene of the expected action, only to find that the contem- 
plated attack was one of their old friends—“ a rumor.” 


MARINES WITHDRAWN 


The Marines of the Brooklyn maintained the guard at the 
American Consulate until a few days before that vessel sailed 
from Vladivostok on October 10, 1918. In connection with the 
landing of the Marines at Vladivostok it is interesting to note that 
such landing occurred approximately one month before that of 
the American Expeditionary Forces. 


ALLIED TROOPS ARRIVE 


Early in July, 1918, the Russians set up a Provisional Govern- 
ment in Vladivostok. While this government was recognized pro- 
visionally but not as a permanent government by the representatives 
of the Allies, the Military Council of Allies was supreme. 

As soon as the official declaration by the Allied Military 
Council of the occupation of the city was announced, a large 
number of Japanese transports carrying troops arrived, while 
regiments of Czecho-Slovak soldiers were immediately dispatched 
to free the whole of Siberia and to secure communication with 
those Czecho-Slovaks who were held on the other side of the 
front by the Bolsheviki. These Czecho-Slovaks were former 
Austrian soldiers and there were in all about sixty thousand of 
them in Siberia. 

On every arrival of foreign military forces in Vladivostok, 
the Japanese from the nearby islands, the British from Hong 
Kong and other places, the French Colonials from Saigon, and 
the Chinese, they were given a hearty welcome and the Russians 
seemed to be glad to see them. Of them all, however, the Ameri- 
can troops from the Philippine Islands received the warmest welcome. 

Meanwhile fierce battles between the Czecho-Slovaks and the 
Bolsheviki were in progress, and the casualties were large on 
both sides. The British, French, and Japanese troops were sent 
to reinforce the Czecho-Slovaks, but no American troops were 
used for this purpose, America again carefully guarding her neu- 
trality. The guns were removed from the British cruiser Suf- 
folk and sent forward to the front lines, on special open cars manned 
and officered by the British, under command of British officers. 











OPERATIONS OF THE FOURTH BRIGADE OF 
MARINES IN THE AISNE DEFENSIVE 


By Mayor Epwin N. McC e.tran, U.S.M.C. 


sion of Regulars, arrived at St. Nazaire, France, on June 26, 

1917. The Marines continued as an element of the First 
Division until the middle of September, 1917, and on October 26, 
1917, the Fourth Brigade of Marines having been organized, it 
was assigned to the Second Division, of which division it formed a 
part until August, 1919. 

From the middle of July, 1917, until September 24, 1917, part 
of the Fifth Regiment of Marines underwent training in the Gondre- 
court or First Division Training Area, while the remainder of the 
regiment was performing duties along the Line of Communications 
(Services of Supply). 

The Fourth Brigade of Marines was organized on October 23, 
1917, and while it actually functioned as an infantry brigade with 
elements of all three of its units present from January 12, 1918, it 
was not until February 10, 1918, on which date the Second Battalion, 
Sixth Regiment, joined, that the brigade, with the exception of the 
67th Company on duty in England, was intact. 


Tee Fifth Regiment of Marines, as a unit of the First Divi- 


From the date of its organization until March 15, 1918, the 


Fourth Brigade of Marines, as a unit of the Second Division, was 
stationed in the Bourmont or Second Division Training Area. The 
Fourth Brigade received but one month’s training, as a brigade, in a 
training area. On the date last mentioned, the brigade entered quiet 
sub-sectors of the front line southeast of Verdun to complete 
its training. 

The Fourth Brigade of Marines occupied these sub-sectors of the 
Verdun front lines until May 13, 1918, when it proceeded to an area 
in the neighborhood of Vitry-le-Frangois to engage in open-warfare 
training; but finding this area unsuitable for such purpose, the 
brigade moved to a training area around Gisors—Chaumont-en- 
Vexin, northwest of Paris. 

In this area Headquarters of the Fourth Brigade of Marines was 
at Bou-des-Bois; Fifth Regiment Headquarters was at Boury; 
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Sixth Regiment Headquarters was at Serans; and the Headquarters 
of the Sixth Machine Gun Battalion of Marines was at Montjavoult. 
While in this training area much attention was given to close- 
order drills and to methods of “ open warfare,” while battalion, 
regimental and brigade manceuvres were also conducted. 


MEMORIAL DAY, 1918 


The Memorial Day exercises prescribed by General Orders 
No. 76, dated May 22, 1918, General Headquarters, American Ex- 
peditionary Forces, were conducted on May 30, 1918. 

The first paragraph of the above General Order contained the 
Proclamation of the President of the United States; in the second 
paragraph General Pershing stated that “ it is singularly appropriate 
that we who are now engaged in a war for our right to be free should 
not fail to observe this day, and to augment its deep national sig- 
nificance by commemorating also the deeds of the brave and loyal 
heroes of our allies who have given their lives that the world might 
be free ”; while the third paragraph prescribed that “ May 30, 1918, 
being Memorial Day, all duty except that which is necessary will 
be suspended on that date.” 

General Orders No. 38, May 28, 1918, of the Second Division 
read as follows: “ There will be no drills or field exercises on 
Memorial Day, May 30th. The provisions of paragraph 440, Army 
Regulations, will be carried out in all organizations as far as prac- 
ticable. At noon each regiment and separate organization will be 
assembled under arms at a convenient place near their respective 
headquarters, and the band will play ‘ Departed Days.’ If the bands 
have not this music, they will play some other appropriate airs.” 


ORDERS TO MOVE TO THE BEAUVAIS AREA 


On May 30, 1918, the brigade made preparations for a two days’ 
march into the Beauvais Area. The instructions for this move were 
contained in Field Orders No. 3, May 30, 1918 (8 a.M.), Second 
Division reading, in part, that: “ The Second Division marches to the 
zones of Warluis, Anneuil and Ons-en-Bray (Beauvais Area).” 

What occurred at this memorable time was described by Major 
General Omar Bundy, Commanding General of the Second Division, 
in these words: “ The last days of May were occupied in continuing 
our training in open warfare preparatory to the great ordeal of 
battle which we expected to enter in a few days by taking our place 
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alongside our First Division near Montdidier. So that we might be 
in a better position to carry out this purpose, orders were given on 
May 29, 1918, by the French higher command, under which we were 
then serving, directing the division to proceed by marching to the 
Beauvais Area, about one day’s march to the north. This movement 
was scheduled to begin at six o'clock on the morning of May 31, 
1918. Orders for its accomplishment had been given in minute 
detail to every unit of the division. Billeting parties had been 
sent ahead and every arrangement made, except the actual putting 
of the command in motion.” 

But the grand offensive of the Germans, May 27th, the third 
which they launched in 1918, necessitated a revision of these plans. 


GERMANS ESTABLISH MARNE SALIENT 


In 1918, prior to the middle of July, the offensive was in the 
hands of the Imperial German Staff, and between March 21, 1918, 
and July 15, 1918, the Germans directed no less than five major 
offensives against the Allied lines in frantic efforts to bring the war 
to a successful conclusion for the Central Powers. American troops 
assisted in breaking up every one of these drives, but the Second 
Division, including the Marines, opposed only one, that in the Marne 
salient. All of the American forces were placed at the disposal of 
Marshal Foch, who had been agreed upon as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Allied Armies on April 3, 1918, to be used as he might decide. 

General Pershing’s final report, dated September 1, 1919, con- 
tains the following words: 


The first [Somme] German offensive of 1918, beginning March 21, over- 
ran all resistance during the initial period of the attack. Within eight days 
the enemy had completely crossed the old Somme battlefield and had swept 
everything before him to a depth of some fifty-six kilometres. For a few 
days the loss of the railroad centre of Amiens appeared imminent. The 
offensive made such inroads upon French and British reserves that defeat 
stared them in the face unless the new American troops should prove more 
immediately available than even the most optimistic had dared to hope. 

” * - 

The battle line in the vicinity of Amiens had hardly, stabilized when, on 
April 9, the Germans made another [Second] successful attack [Lys] against 
the British lines on a front| of some forty kilometres in the vicinity of 
Armentieres and along the Lys River. As a result of its being included in 
a salient formed by the German advance, Passchendaele Ridge, the capture 
of which had cost so dearly in 1917, was evacuated by the British on April 17. 

* * * 
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The next [Third] offensive [Aisne] of the enemy was made between the 
Oise and Berry-au-Bac against the French instead of against the British, as 
was generally expected, and it came as a' complete surprise. The initial 
Aisne attack, covering a front of thirty-five kilometres, met with remarkable 
success, as the German armies advanced no less than fifty kilometres in four 
days. On reaching the Marne, that river was used as a defensive flank, and 
the German advance was directed toward Paris. During the first days of 
June something akin to a panic seized the city, and it was estimated that 
1,000,000 people left during the spring of 1918. 

* a * 

The third German offensive on May 27, against the French on the Aisne, 
soon developed a desperate situation for the Allies. The Second Division, 
then in reserve northwest of Paris and preparing to relieve the First Division, 
was hastily diverted to the vicinity of Meaux on May 31, and early on the 
morning of June 1, was deployed across the Chateau-Thierry-Paris road near 
Montreuil-aux-Lions in a gap in the French line, where it stopped the German 
advance on Paris. At the same time the partially trained Third Division was 
placed at French disposal to hold the crossings of the Marne, and its motor- 
ized machine gun battalion succeeded in reaching Chateau-Thierry in time to 
assist in successfully defending that river crossing. 


Thus, late in May, 1918, with startling success, which brought 
a corresponding depression to the morale of the Allies, the Germans 
launched their third offensive, west of Rheims, crossed the Chemin- 
des-Dames, captured Soissons, and the last day of May found them 
marching in the direction of Paris down the Marne Valley. 

The Germans never undertook a direct offensive along the Paris- 
Metz road through Chateau-Thierry. Their scheme was much 
better—to swing westward, descending perpendicularly toward the 
road from the north. Eventually the point of this salient nearest 
Paris rested in the neighborhood of Belleau Wood. 

Again the American Commander-in-Chief placed every available 
American at the disposal of Marshal Foch. It was at this time, when 
the Allies were facing a grave crisis, that the troops, including the 
Marine brigade of the “ Second Division, together with elements of 
the Third and Twenty-eighth Divisions, were thrown into the line,” 
writes Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, Chief of the Statistical Branch 
of the General Staff, U. S. Army, and “ by blocking the German 
advance at Chateau-Thierry, they rendered great assistance in stop- 
ping perhaps the most dangerous of the German drives.” 

Without minimizing in any way the splendid action of the 
Twenty-sixth Division at Seicheprey in April, 1918, or the brilliant 
exploit of the First Division at Cantigny on May 28, 1918, the fact 
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remains that the Second Division, including the Marine Brigade, 
was the first American division to get a chance to play an important 


part on the Western Front. How well it repelled this dangerous - 


thrust of the Germans in the vicinity of the Paris-Metz highway 
and Belleau Wood, and the effect on the general morale, will be 
given a unique place in history and by historians assigned an im- 
pressive weight. 


ORDERS CHANGED, SECOND DIVISION PROCEEDS TO VICINITY OF MEAUX 


“ At about five o’clock on the evening of May 30th,” wrote Major 
General Bundy, “a French staff officer appeared at [Second] Divi- 
sion Headquarters with an order countermanding that given for the 
northward movement [to the Beauvais Area], and directing that the 
infantry of the division be ready to be loaded into motor-trucks at 
five o’clock on the following morning [ May 31, 1918] and to proceed 
to the vicinity of Meaux (about twenty miles east of Paris and fifty 
miles from our location at Chaumont-en-Vexin).” 

In view of the above, the instructions contained in Field 
Orders No. 3, of the Second Division, were never carried out. Field 
Orders No. 4, Second Division, May 30, 1918, was issued at 
9:30 P.M., and provided, in part, that: “ The Division moves to 
another area”; “ Movement by rail and bus”; ‘‘ Embussing and 
entraining begins 31 May, 1918”; and “ Division Headquarters 
closes at hour of departure of last train. Advanced echelon opens 
31 May, 1918, 4 P.M., at a point to be communicated verbally to 
General Officers.” 

Orders were received by Headquarters Fourth Brigade of Ma- 
rines at 8 p.M., May 30, 1918, from Headquarters Second Division, 
that a move would be made. 

On this same evening the Adjutant of the Fourth Brigade of 
Marines, Major Harry R. Lay, U. S. Marine Corps, at Brigade 
Headquarters, then at Bou-de-Bois, received the following order 
over the telephone, regarding the movement toward the tip of the 
Marne salient. 

“1. Second Division, of which infantry is transported in auto— 
Artillery by railroad—is put at the disposal of the 6th Army. The 
infantry will debus from 3 P.M. in the region of May-Rouvres- 
Neufechenes, west bank of the canal of the Ourcq. The artillery will 
probably start its disembarkation during the night 31 May-—Ist June. 

“2. General commanding Second Division, as soon as infantry 
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debusses, will bring the bulk of his infantry troops in war formation 
behind the valley of Clignon between Montigny and Gandelu (inc). 
Pushing his advance guard on the front Chezy-St. Quentin in liaison 
in the West with the elements of 2 Col. Corps, which is in the 
region Wood Bourneville-Marolles; in the East with the elements 
of the 73rd Division, which operates in the region of Priez. Orders 
will be given in due time so that the artillery will be directed on the 
part of the front designated by the general commanding Second 
U. S. Division. 

“3. The Second Division is placed under orders of general com- 
manding the 7th Army Corps, which will use it first to bar the Cut 
Ru d’Alland, then to counter-attack as soon as possible in the 
direction of Passy en Valois Marizy-St. Mard. (Duchene).” 

During the night of May 30-31, 1918, and the morning of 
May 31, 1918 elements of the Fourth Brigade of Marines embussed 
in camions and proceeded eastward. The camions took the troops 
through the suburbs of Paris, and the troops were debussed at 
various points northeast of Meaux. Brigade Headquarters left at 
4A.M., May 31, 1918. 

At 7:40 p.M., May 31, 1918, Field Orders No. 5, of the Second 
Division, was issued, stating in part that: “ A strong enemy attack 
has developed on the line Epieds-Etrepilly-Bouresches. The division 
passes from the Seventh Army Corps (French) to the Twenty-first 
Army Corps (French) as reserve.” * * * “It will be concen- 
trated at once in the area Montreuil-Dhuisy-Bezu-Coupru. * * * 
Division Headquarters—Montreuil-aux-Lions.” 

Second Division Headquarters was established at Montreuil- 
aux-Lions, and during the morning of June 1, 1918, Headquarters 
of the Fourth Brigade of Marines was established there also, for 
half an hour in an automobile. 


OFFICERS IN COMMAND 


Brigadier General James G. Harbord, U. S. Army, having as- 
sumed command of the Fourth Brigade of Marines on May 7, 1918, 
continued in command of the brigade during the entire period in 
which the Marines were engaged in the Aisne defensive and the 
subsequent operations in the Marne salient. 

Brigadier General Harbord’s staff consisted of Major Harry 
R. Lay, U. S. Marine Corps, Adjutant; Major Holland M. Smith, 
U. S. Marine Corps, Liaison and Intelligence Officer; First Lieuten- 
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ant Fielding S. Robinson, U. S. Marine Corps, Aide; Second Lieu- 
tenant Richard N. Williams, 2nd, U. S. Army, Aide; Second 
Lieutenant Carl R. Dietrich, U. S. Marine Corps, Aide and His- 
torian, from June 28, 1918, prior to which date Lieutenant Dietrich 
performed similar duties as an enlisted man; Quartermaster Clerk 
Thomas Dorney, and Sergeant Major William J. Geary, who, on 
June 25, 1918, was “ killed in action at Bois de Belleau, France, by 
shell fire while leading a platoon against the enemy.” 

Colonel Wendell C. Neville was in command of the Fifth Regi- 
ment, with Lieutenant Colonel Logan Feland second in command ; 
Captain George K. Shuler was Adjutant and Statistical Officer of the 
Fifth Regiment; Major Julius S. Turrill commanded the First 
Battalion of the Fifth Regiment; Lieutenant Colonel Frederic 
M. Wise was in command of the Second Battalion, Fifth Regi- 
ment, until June 22, 1918, reporting to the School of the Line, 
Langres, on June 23, 1918; Major Ralph S. Keyser relieved 
Lieutenant Colonel Wise in command of the Second Battalion, 
Fifth Regiment, on June 23, 1918, continuing in command dur- 
ing the remainder of these operations; Major Benjamin S. 
Berry was in command of the Third Battalion, Fifth Regi- 
ment, until he was severely wounded in action on June 6, 1918, 
being relieved on that date by Major Maurice E. Shearer, who 
retained command of the battalion throughout the remainder of this 
period; Captain Henry L. Larsen was in command of the Third 
Battalion, Fifth Regiment, for a short time on June 6, 1918, between 
the time Major Berry was wounded and the time that Major Shearer 
assumed command. 

Colonel Albertus W. Catlin commanded the Sixth Regiment until 
he was seriously wounded in action on June 6, 1918, being relieved on 
that date by Lieutenant Colonel Harry Lee, who retained command 
of the regiment during the remainder of the operations; prior to 
assuming commanding the Sixth Regiment, Lieutenant Colonel Lee 
was Second-in-Command of the Sixth Regiment, “ Regimental 
Strategy Officer,” and “ Adviser to Regimental Commander ”; Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Hiram I. Bearss joined the Sixth Regiment from 
Headquarters Second Division on June 13, 1918, and assumed the 
duties as Second-in-Command; Major Frank E. Evans was the 
Adjutant of the Sixth Regiment; Major Maurice E. Shearer was 
in command of the First Battalion, Sixth Regiment, until he was 
relieved by Major John A. Hughes on June 5, 1918, Major Shearer 
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being transferred to the Fifth Regiment and taking command of the 
Third Battalion on June 6, 1918; Major Hughes was gassed on 
June 14, 1918, and was relieved in command of the First Battalion, 
Sixth Regiment, on June 15, 1918, by Major Franklin B. Garrett, who 
retained command throughout the remainder of the operations; 
Major Thomas H. Holcomb was in command of the Second Bat- 
talion, Sixth Regiment, during the entire period of the operations in 
the Marne salient; Major Berton W. Sibley commanded the Third 
Battalion, Sixth Regiment, during the period of these operations. 

Major Edward B. Cole commanded the Sixth Machine Gun 
Battalion of Marines until he received a mortal wound on June ro, 
1918, when he was relieved by Captain Harlan E. Major; on June 11, 
1918, Captain Major was relieved in command by Captain George 
H. Osterhout, who retained command until relieved by Major Lit- 
tleton W. T. Waller, Jr., on June 21, 1918; Major Waller retained 
command of the Sixth Machine Gun Battalion of Marines during 
the remainder of these operations. 


THE FOURTH BRIGADE FOUGHT AS A UNIT OF SECOND DIVISION 


In order to save repetition it should be understood that the Fourth 
Brigade of Marines operated in the Marne salient as a unit of the 
Second Division, and while it may not always be expressed, the 
artillery, engineers and other elements of that division were present 
doing their share of the fighting and the hard work. Too much 
praise cannot be accorded to these troops, but it is very apparent that 
the details concerning their fighting cannot be set forth in this article 
purporting to describe the operations of the Fourth Brigade to the 
same degree as that of the Marines. 


SECOND DIVISION FORMS A LINE 


The Commanding General of the Second Division wrote as fol- 
lows: “On the morning of June 1st, Colonel Brown and I reported 
to General Degoutte, commanding the French 21st Army Corps. He 
had his Headquarters at Coupru, a short distance west of 
Chateau-Thierry. * * * 

“General Degoutte is of the highest type of the French officer. 
With fine courage his corps had fought against greatly superior 
numbers for five days. He had retreated, it is true, but the retreat 
had been an orderly one. He had saved his artillery and his trans- 
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port. He briefly explained the present situation. The Germans held 
Chateau-Thierry and Hill 204, which gave them command of the 
Paris road and of the Marne valley to the south and west. Their 
first line ran through Vaux and along the railroad to Bouresches, 
thence through the Belleau Wood, Torcy, Bussiares and Chezy. 
The German advance toward Meaux was being opposed, in the front 
of General Degoutte’s corps, by two depleted French divisions, worn 
out after five days of battle. He had no infantry reserves, but his 
artillery was keeping up the fight with fine spirit. The 38th French 
Army Corps was on his right, with one division north of the Marne. 
The 7th French Army Corps was on his left. He indicated the 
line which he desired the Americans to hold, and ordered me to put 
my division on that line as rapidly as possible. This line lay through 
la Nouette, the southern edge of Bois de la Marette, le Thiolet, Bois 
des Clerembauts, Lucy-le-Bocage and Hill 142, north of Champil- 
lon. The 3rd Brigade was ordered to hold the right of this line, 
south of the Paris road, the 4th Brigade, that part north of the 
Paris road.” 

Field Orders No. 6, Second Division, issued at 6 P.M., June I, 
1918, read in part as follows: 


1. The enemy attacks in force on the line Chateau-Thierry-Bouresches- 
Monthiers. The Division forms part of the 21st A. C., whose Hdgrs. are at 
Charmigny. The 164th Div. south of Lizy-sur-Ourcq, Chateau-Thierry road 
holds the line Essomes-Monneaux-La Roche. Hdgrs. Ferme de Beaurepaire. 
The 43rd Div. north of Lizy-sur-Ourcq-Chateau-Thierry road holds the line 
La Roche-Bouresches-Chateau Belleau. Hdqrs. La Loge. 
2. The Division will occupy and hold the line Bonneil-Le Thiolet-Chateau 
de Belleau. 
3. (a) Third Brigade, Sector Bonneil-Le Thiolet (Both incl.) Hdgrs. 
Ventelet Ferme. 
(b) Fourth Brigade, Sector Le Thiolet (excl.)-Chateau de Belleau 
(incl.) Hdqrs: Pyramides. * * * 

5. Headquarters [Division] Montreuil-aux-Lions. 


MARINES ENTER LINE ON JUNE I, 1918 


During June 1, 1918, elements of the Fourth Brigade of Marines 
marched toward the line northwest of Chateau-Thierry, where the 
Germans were still advancing. Fourth Brigade Headquarters. was 
established at Issonge Farmhouse on the afternoon of June 1, 1918, 
and a line was established immediately behind the French units 
which had been forced to retreat slowly under the pressure which 
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the Germans were bringing to bear. The French had orders to drop 
back through the American line with the idea of taking up a position 
in rear and again checking the Germans. 

The following extracts from the War Diary for June 1, 1918, de- 
scribes the activities of the Fourth Brigade for that date: 


Troops arrived at the front during night and morning. Disembarked 
from camions at different points and are marching toward the line. The 
rapid advance of the Germans within the past few days and the tired con- 
dition of the French troops make it imperative that the Division go into the 
line immediately. Men are somewhat stiff and tired after a twenty-four- 
hour camion trip. Division Headquarters established at Montreuil-aux-Lions. 
Brigade Headquarters temporarily established there also in the automobile 
of the Commanding General. The accompanying map indicates this town 
roughly. Covering the area of future operations of the Brigade the map 
is plotted in detail and includes the various points mentioned hereinafter. 
The first contingent of the Brigade reached the line during the afternoon. 
Brigade Headquarters established at the Issonge Farmhouse at about 


4.45 P.M. 
& a: *~ 


The first field message to be sent from these Headquarters to 
the Commanding General, Second Division, reported the arrival 
of some of the units of the brigade and was sent at 5:05 P.M. 
by runner: 

Second Bn. 6th Marines in line from Le Thiolet through Clerembauts 
Woods to Triangle, to Lucy. Instructed to hold the line. 1st Bn. 6th Marines 
going into line from Lucy through Hill 142. Third Bn. in support at La Voie 
du Chatel, which is also P. C. of the 6th Marines. Sixth Machine Gun Bn. 


distributed at line. No instructions as to the evacuation of wounded. 
HARBORD. 


At 6:50 p.m. Colonel Catlin, Sixth Regiment, sent Field Message 
No. 1 to Brigade Headquarters as follows: “ Regiment in position 
assigned. Liaison established. None of the battalions were issued 
rations. Request that rations be sent to-night by truck.—Catlin.” 

At 7:59 P.M. 6th Machine Gun Battalion sent Field Message 
No. 1 to Brigade Headquarters as follows: “ Two guns have been 
placed on main road (Chateau-Thierry) to cover right flank. Bat- 
talion Commander at present inspection right group. Com- 
munications with brigade only by runner so far. Trying to get 


wire through.” 
*x = * 


At midnight this date the Sixth Regiment and part of the Sixth Machine 
Gun Battalion was in position as indicated above, and the Fifth Regiment is 
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moving up. To our right is the Ninth Infantry, and to our left the Twenty- 
third Infantry. French troops slightly in rear of Bussiares, Torcy, Hill 133, 
and south of Bouresches, Hill 138. Weather clear. 


OPERATIONS ON JUNE 2, 1918 


During the night of June 1-2, 1918, the Twenty-third Infantry, 
reinforced by the First Battalion, Fifth Regiment of Marines, and 
other troops, marched to fill a gap in the French line from Bois de 
Veuilly, Premont, towards Gandelu. The First Battalion, Fifth 
Marines, was withdrawn from this position on the night of 
June 3, 1918. 

At 11:30 A.M., June 2, 1918, the following message was received 
at Fourth Brigade Headquarters from the Commanding Officer, 
Fifth Regiment of Marines: “ Second Bn. is now moving to desig- 
nated position. French troops are taking a position on west of road 
about 200 metres north of Pyramides. Neville. F.” 

At 1:05 p.M. Colonel Wendell C. Neville, commanding the Fifth 
Marines, informed Brigade Headquarters that the location of his 
Headquarters was “ Carrieres,” 300 metres northwest of Marigny. 

With all the organizations of the Fourth Brigade of Marines 
at their designated positions, Brigadier General Harbord’s report 
to the Commanding General, Second Division, at 6:25 p.m., June 2, 
1918, read as follows: 


Our communications are in much better shape than at this time yesterday. 
The liaison by runner is working regularly and efficiently. I have telephone 
communications now with both Regimental Headquarters, and with the head- 
quarters of my machine gun battalion, and through the latter with the bat- 
talion nearest it, which is the battalion at the critical point on the line. The 
regimental wireless stations are up and the signal officer sent to establish wire- 
less stations at these headquarters reports it will soon be in. 

It seems well established that the Germans have been repulsed today 
along our entire Division front. Two attacks were made over in front of 
our line and were stopped principally by the fire of my machine gun battalion. 
There were also two attacks in the region south of Hautevesnes. The French 
liaison officer here informs me the reports are that dead Germans pile the 
slopes. There is every indication that the French morale has been greatly 
stiffened by the presence of our men. The line betweeri Bois de Veuilly to 
vicinity of Lucy is that held by our troops; the line from near the Triangle 
Farm to Paris Road also coincides with front held by our troops. The Third 
Battalion of the Fifth Regiment has been moved to point designated as 
Corps Reserve. The First Battalion of the Fifth Regiment understood to be 
under orders to take its place as Brigade Reserve has not yet arrived. 

HARBORD. 
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The following is a brief summary of the events occurring on 
June 2, 1918: The Second Battalion, Fifth Regiment, was established 
on a line from Hill 142 to the northwest corner of the Bois-de- 
Veuilly; the Third Battalion, Fifth Regiment, was designated as 
Corps Reserve and stationed near La Loge Farm; and the Third 
Battalion, Sixth Regiment, was designated as Brigade Reserve and 
stationed near La Voie du Chatel. In the meantime, the First 
Battalion of the Fifth Regiment received orders to return to the 
brigade sector and arrived the following day, two companies of the 
battalion reinforcing the Second Battalion, Fifth Regiment, in the 
Bois-de-Veuilly. The Headquarters of the Fifth Regiment was in 
a quarry (“Carrieres”) 300 metres northwest of Marigny. Two 
companies of the Sixth Machine Gun Battalion, the 15th and 23rd, 
took up positions in line from Hill 142 to Lucy-le-Bocage, forming 
the left group of the battalion line. The 77th and 81st Companies 
took up positions in line from the Paris-Metz road north through 
Triangle Farm to a point on the Lucy-Bouresches road and formed 
the right group of the battalion line. Battalion Headquarters was 
established in a field near Montgivrault la Petit Ferme. Until 
June 4, 1918, the activities of the brigade consisted mainly in repuls- 
ing enemy counter-attacks, which it did most successfully, inflicting 
losses upon the enemy. 


LES MARES FARM 


In view of the fact that it was at Les Mares Farm that the Ger- 
mans reached the nearest point to Paris in their third 1918 offensive, 
the details of the fighting by the 55th Company, Second Battalion, 
Fifth Marines, under the command of Captain John Blanchfield, 
around that historic spot, will be set forth. 

On June 2, 1918, the 55th Company received orders, with the 
rest of the Second Battalion, Fifth Regiment, which was bivouacked 
near Pyramides Ferme, to proceed through Marigny and take up a 
position about one and one-half kilometres northeast of that town. 
They stated that the French, a few kilometres ahead, were slowly 
falling to the rear, and directed the Second Battalion to form a line 
of resistance which was to be held until the last. 

The companies of the Second Battalion went up separately, as the 
battalion was to cover a large front and the German artillery was 
very active. The 55th Company was halted in the woods just above 
the town of Champillon, while the officers went forward to recon- 
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noitre the ground to be occupied by the company. It was then 
about 4 P.M., and the German artillery suddenly increased, the 
barrage being plainly visible as it moved up the valley by Bussiares 
and Torcy. 

A number of French soldiers passing to the rear along the 
Champillon-Bussiares road, stated that the Germans were right 
behind them. A runner was sent back with orders to bring up the 
company on the double. A skirmish line was formed, the right of 
the company touching and covering the Champillon-Bussiares road, 
and its left resting at the Les Mares Farmhouse. 

A few French stragglers kept breaking through the line estab- 
lished, and all said that the Germans were just on the other side 
of the hill (Hill 165). However, nothing was seen of them that 
afternoon and as darkness was coming on and their barrage had 
ceased, it was judged that the Germans had gained their objectives 
and would come no further that day. 

The Marines dug in along the line they had taken up and placed 
their automatic rifles in the most effective positions, as they had no 
machine guns with the company. On the right the 55th Company 
was connected with the 51st Company, but on its left there was a 
gap of some five hundred yards between the farm and the edge 
of Bois de Veuilly where the 43rd Company was, and as the com- 
pany front was so large no men could be spared to fill this gap. 
That night the shelling around Les Mares Farm was quite heavy, 
but there was no infantry action. 

On June 3, 1918, the 55th Company was under a heavy shell 
fire all the morning by the German guns. As the American artillery 
had not yet arrived, and the French “ 75’s” were being moved back 
there was very little retaliating fire. 

An outpost of some ten Marines was placed about three hundred 
yards in advance of the lines on a small knoll which commanded an 
excellent field of fire and their orders were to hold until the enemy’s 
fire became too hot, then to drop back to the line of resistance. 

About 5 P.M., June 3, 1918, the barrage increased and the Ger- 
mans attacked in a very open formation, preceded by scouts. The 
outpost opened on them and a little later the left of the line became 
engaged. The Germans set machine guns up in the woods opposite 
the outpost and worked around to its right. Their machine gun fire 
became quite intense, several casualties occurring, so the outpost 
fell back to its place in the American line. It is believed that a num- 
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ber of German casualties resulted and that the fire of the Marines 
surprised and confused them. 

Meanwhile, a strong attack was being made on the Les Mares 
Farm House. The Marines had no machine guns to aid them, but 
their rifle fire was exceptionally fine, each man aiming coolly and de- 
liberately and not a German got closer than a hundred yards of 
the line. 

After what appeared to be the first two waves had fallen, the 
third turned back and commenced to work around to the left of the 
company and rear of the farm. Some French stragglers had been 
placed in this gap between the 55th Company and the 43rd Company, 
but these all dropped back some three or four hundred yards, ap- 
parently thinking that the farm had been taken by the Germans. 

Part of a platoon was brought up from the extreme right of the 
line and was placed so as to protect the left flank. In front and on 
the left of the Les Mares Farm House was a wheat field under cover 
of which the Germans worked around the Marines, Intermittent 
machine gun and rifle fire continued until dark. 

During the night German patrols came close to the American 
lines and the patrols reported that a number of Germans had come 
up and were in the Bois des Mares and also in the Bois de Baron. 
They further reported that the Germans were “ digging in” in the 
wheat field around the farm. The 55th Company was reinforced 
by some men of the Headquarters Company, and several machine 
guns which strengthened the lines greatly. 

On the morning of June 4, 1918, a number of Germans were 
seen filtering over the crest of Hill 165, and into the Bois de Mares. 
This was reported to the artillery, which had come up in the night, 
and it shelled Bois des Mares and the Bois de Baron heavily all day. 
Snipers had been placed in the farm house and were active during 
the day, as the Germans were continually moving around in the 
wheat field. 

About 2 P.M. a lookout reported that he thought the Germans 
were trying to set up a machine gun, as he heard digging close by. 
Corporal Francis J. Dockx volunteered to go out and investigate the 
noise. He took three men with him and was later reinforced by 
Gunnery Sergeant David L. Buford and two more men. After 
crawling about fifty yards through the wheat field they ran into a 
patrol of about thirty men and two machine guns. The patrol was 
completely surprised by the Marines, who opened up with their 
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automatics, the gunnery sergeant personally killing seven. Those 
that jumped up and ran for a clump of woods in their rear were 
picked off by snipers, only four or five getting back to their lines. 

One of the machine guns was disabled and the other brought 
back with several wounded prisoners. Corporal Dockx and one 
other man were killed in taking the machine guns. Another attack 
was expected that afternoon, but it did not materialize as the 
artillery put down a heavy and complete barrage. All was quiet 
that night, and it is believed that the enemy withdrew from the 
immediate front of the 55th Company. 

Nothing important occurred during June 5, 1918, and the 55th 
Company was relieved that night by the French, and proceeded to a 
support position for the attack the following day. 

Captain John Blanchfield, commanding the 55th Company, Fifth 
Regiment, was mortally wounded on June 6, 1918, the citation 
awarding him a Distinguished Service Cross reading: “‘ He demon- 
strated exceptional ability in organizing his line at Chateau-Thierry, 
France, June 6, 1918, and showed heroic leadership in holding it 
under violent attack. His company successfully repelled two assaults 
by superior forces, in the second of which he was mortally wounded.” 


THE OPERATIONS OF JUNE 3, 1918 


The activities of the Fourth Brigade for June 3, 1918, are covered 
in the following report from the Commanding General, Fourth 
Brigade, to the Commanding General, Second Division: 


Forenoon comparatively quiet. Some French artillery activity preparing 
an offensive in the neighborhood between Torcy and Bouresches. The at- 
tack, if made, of which I am not informed, failed. Reported during the after- 
noon that the Germans were massing in the neighborhood of Bouresches and 
at various times during the day that groups were seen near Torcy and Bus- 
siares. Near the middle of the day the town of Lucy was shelled with high 
explosives and the town of Marigny has been under shell fire practically all 
day. The P. C. of my Sixth Regiment and the position of the supporting 
battalion of this regiment have been shelled and there have been a 
few casualties. 

The French line has fallen back nearly to our own line, practically on our 
whole front. In one case a retreating French officer gave an order in writing 
to an American officer to fall back from the position which we have been 
holding. The order was not obeyed. I have had orders from the French 
Divisional Commander to prepare the town of Lucy as a centre of resistance. 
Our line runs now just in front of Lucy and is entrenched, so I did not think 
further action necessary. French artillery has been changed some during 
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the day, and some batterie# of our own artillery (155’s) are in position. I 
am strongly of the opinion that our 155’s should be industriously employed 
all night on the back areas and cross-roads approaching our front from Bussi- 
ares to the Paris-Chateau-Thierry Road. The Germans are probably moving 
on all these important roads every night, and the French artillery from motives 
of economy in ammunition are not registering on these points. * * * The 
bombardment on the north portion of my line continues, but there seems to be 
no reason to apprehend any further important activity for the day. 
HARporD, 


The following notation was extracted from the War Diary of 
the Fourth Brigade under date of June 3, 1918: 


Two companies of the Third Battalion, 6th Marines, reinforced the Second 
Battalion of the Fifth Marines in the Bois da Veuilly. The two remaining 


companies remain in woods near Marigny as Brigade Reserve. Weather clear. 


Field Orders No. 7, Second Division, issued on June 3, 1918, 
8 p.M., read in part as follows: 


I. Tha enemy attacks along the line Montcourt-Bouresches-Bois de Bel- 
leau-Torcy-Bussiares-Gandelu-Chezy-en-Orxois. 

The One Hundred and Sixty-fourth French Division south of Chateau- 
Thierry-La Ferte Road, and the Forty-third French Division, north of the 
Chateau-Thierry Road hold the line Bois-du-Loup (three kilometres south- 
west of Chateau-Thierry) -Crogis-Bois-de-la-Marette-Bois-des-Clerembauts 
Triangle-Bouresches-Bois-de-Belleau-Belleau-Torcy-Bussiares-Wood south- 
west of Bussiares, small wood southeast of Eloup, Veuilly La Poterie, 
Les Granges. 

Communication is maintained with the Thirty-eighth Army Corps on 
our right, and the Seventh Army Corps on our left. 

II. The Second Division (less the Twenty-third Inf., Cos. C and D, Fifth 
M. G. Bn., and Co. C, Second Engineers) will occupy and hold the line—La 
Nonette; Le Thiolet; Bois-des-Clerembauts ; Triangle; Lucy-le-Bocage, wood 
northwest of Lucy-le-Bocage; Hill 142; the northeastern and northern edges 
of the Bois-de-Veuilly (inclusive). 

. * + 

Ty @::4:% 

(c) Fourth Brigade: Sector Le Thiolet, (excl.), Bois-des-Clerem- 
bauts, Triangle, Lucy-le-Bocage, Wood Northwest of Lucy-le-Bocage, Hill 
142, northeastern and northern edge Bois-de-Veuilly (incl.). 

*” o 1” 

(h) French troops in front of the line held by the Second Division will 
retire through our lines during the night 3-4 June. Exception—The dis- 
mounted cavalry holding the Bois de la Marette continue to hold their po- 


sition and are attached to the Third Brigade. 
* + * 


(+) Command passes to the Second Division, 4 June, 1918, 8.00 


am. 2-33 
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FRENCH PASS THROUGH LINES ON JUNE 4, 1918 


The following extract from the War Diary of the Fourth Brigade 


of Marines contains facts of a most important nature: 

On June 4, 1918, at 4.00 a.m., the French were relieved and passed through 
our lines toward the rear. During the early hours of the morning the Ger- 
mans made a violent attack on the portions of the sector held by the Second 
Battalion, Fifth Regiment, and two companies of the Third Battalion of the 
Sixth Regiment. This attack was successfully repulsed, inflicting losses on 
the enemy. 

On June 4, 1918, the Fourth Brigade of Marines changed its 
Headquarters from the Issonge Farm to the La Loge Farm. Up to 
this time the brigade had been holding a front of approximately 
seven kilometres. 


The résumé of events occurring on June 4, 1918, as contained 
in the War Diary of the Marine Brigade is as follows: 


The Brigade Headquarters was shifted from its position at the Issonge 
Farm to La Loge, which was effective at noon. The reporting French Division 
Commander, General Michel, expressed his satisfaction with the conduct of 
the Fourth Brigade during the time it had been under his command. The 
Third Battalion of the Fifth Marines, which had been on duty near La Loge 
Farm as Corps Reserve, was restored to my command and was moved by me 
to a point in the edge of the woods about one and one-half kilometres south- 
west of Marigny. The forenoon passed without much event, but this after- 
noon there has been considerable shelling on the north front, from Y line 
170 to include Y line 175. Concentrations of the enemy were seen this morn- 
ing in the wood south of Bussiares, and artillery was brought to bear upon 
them. Vehicles and some columns entering Courchamps this afternoon. 
Stock, probably beef on the hoof, being driven from Courchamps toward 
Licy about an hour ago, and about 6.00 p.m. columns reported enter- 
ing Bussiares. 

The Brigade Headquarters were honored this afternoon by a visit from 
the Commander-in-Chief who expressed his satisfaction of the work of the 
Marine Brigade. 

“The relief of the French this morning at 4.00 A.M. passed off without 
event. Now that the French have moved from our front, I have instructed 
regimental commanders to have small patrols pushed out to the front tonight 
in) an endeavor to locate the enemy. * * * The spirit of the men and 
officers is good. Reports just received that the battalion of the Twenty-third 
Infantry next to our left has withdrawn its liaison and is expected to be 
about to be relieved. Harbord.” The weather was clear on this date. 


GERMAN AIR ACTIVITY 


The following memorandum from Brigadier General James G. 
Harbord, Commanding General of the Fourth Brigade of Marines, 
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to the Commanding General, Second Division, dated June 5, 1918, is 
quoted in part below: 


There are visible from these Headquarters, four German balloons and 
no French balloons. The hum of German airplanes is almost constant over 
our front lines. * * * 

The undersigned has been over his front line this morning from Lucy-le- 
Bocage to the Paris-Metz road and there is hardly a turn in the line or a por- 
tion of the road from which one or more German balloons is not visible. 
Any activity or appearance of people along the line in sight of those balloons 
is followed within a very few minutes by shell fire. 


Major General Omar Bundy had the following to say about the 
air conditions: 

They also had control of the air and watched our movements from 
“sausage” balloons and airplanes, whose duty it was to inform the German 
artillery. This made concealment during the daylight hours absolutely neces- 
sary. No movement of troops near the front could take place during those 
hours without almost certain exposure to artillery fire. Units in the support 
and reserve, miles from the front line, could not assemble in the open for 


the same reason. We were strengthening our position by digging trenches. 
Those engaged in that work must sleep in the woods during the day and 


work at night. 


“ MONKEY MEAT” 


In writing of these operations Major General Omar Bundy made 
the following statements: 

Only one hot meal was served during the twenty-four-hour-day, and it 
was frequently cold by the time it reached the men in the front line. This 
continued during the entire forty days in which the division held the front 
line. We received the French ration, a part of which was canned beef ship- 
ped from Madagascar It had a peculiar taste which our men did not like. 
They called it “monkey meat” and it soon became known by that name 
throughout our army. 


CHANGES IN THE LINES ON JUNE 5, 1918 


Field Orders No. 8, Second Division, dated June 5, 1918, 10 A.M., 
stated that: “‘ The enemy holds the general line: Montcourt, Bou- 
resches, Bois de Belleau, Torcy, Bussiares, Gandelu, Chezy-en- 
Orxois ”’; and that “ the Division will occupy and hold the line, south- 
east corner of the Bois de la Marette, Bois des Clerembauts, Tri- 
angle, Lucy-le-Bocage, Wood northwest of Lucy-le-Bocage, Hill 142, 
Point on Champillon-Bussiares road 800 metres north of Champil- 
lon (all inclusive).” This field order assigned the following sector 
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to the Fourth Brigade of Marines: “ Triangle (excl.), Lucy-le- 
Bocage, Wood northwest of Lucy-le-Bocage, Hill 142, Point of 
Champillon-Bussiares road 800 metres north of Champillon (incl.),” 
and prescribed “ Regiments side by side, from right to left, 6th 
Marines—sth Marines—Heaquarters—La Loge.” It also stated 
that the First Battalion, Sixth Marines, posted near La Loge, con- 
stituted the Army Corps Reserve. The field order also announced 
“ Headquarters : Now at Montreuil-aux-Lions. Will move to Bezu- 
le-Guery. Date to be announced.” 

During June 5, 1918, the following order was issued by Briga- 
dier General Harbord, Commanding General of the Fourth Brigade 
of Marines, to Colonel Neville, commanding the Fifth Marines, 
pertaining to a change in the line: 

1. On arrival of the troops of the 167th French Division to relieve that 
portion of your line west of but not including Champillon you will cause 
guides to be furnished to conduct them to their positions. 

2. When the troops of the 167th French Division are in position you 
will withdraw your left battalion and send any other troops you may have 
west of Champillon and ‘send them to a point designated by my verbal orders 
to you this date. 

HARBORD. 

The order issued June 5, 1918, by Brigadier General Harbord 
to the commanding officers of the Fifth and Sixth Regiments of 
Marines, relative to changes in the lines after dark, was as follows: 


(a) The Third Battalion, Fifth Marines, will relieve the First Battalion, 


Sixth Marines. 
(6) The First Battalion, Sixth Marines, to proceed to 170.0-259.0 as 


Corps Reserve, Twenty-first French Corps. 
(c) The Second Battalion, Sixth Marines, to be relieved by the Twenty- 
third Infantry of that portion of its present sector from the Paris-Metz 


Road to Triangle Farm, inclusive. 
2. The sector to be held by the Third Battalion, Fifth Marines, will be 


from the brook 173.8-262.7 on the west to Lucy-le-Bocage-Torcy Road 1748- 


261.0, inclusive. 
3. The sector of the Sixth Marines will then be from Triangle Farm, 


excl., to Lucy-le-Bocage-Torcy Road, 174.8-261.0, excl. The sector of the 
Fifth Marines from Lucy-le-Bocage-Torcy Road 174.8-261.0, inclusive, to the 
Champillon Brook which rises near Champillon, and the village of Cham- 


pillon, inclusive. 
ORDERS ISSUED TO ATTACK GERMANS ON JUNE 6, 1918 


At 10:25 p.M., June 5, 1918, Field Order No. 1 was issued from 
the Headquarters of the Fourth Brigade of Marines containing 
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orders for an attack the following day in conjunction with the 167th 
French Infantry, which was expected to arrive and relieve a portion 
of the brigade line during the night. 

In accordance with orders already issued, the changes in the 
disposition of the battalions had been made so that at the beginning 
of the attack the First Battalion, Fifth Regiment, occupied the line 
exclusive of the Bussiares-Champillon road east to Hill 142 to un- 
improved road running southwest of Torcy; the Third Battalion, 
Fifth Regiment, joined this line to Lucy-le-Bocage, taking the place 
of the First Battalion, Sixth Regiment, which went into Corps 
Reserve ; the Second Battalion, Sixth Regiment, connected the Third 
Battalion, Fifth Regiment to the Lucy-le-Bocage-Bouresches road; 
and the Third Battalion, Sixth Regiment, extended from that -point 
to the Triangle Farm. 

The French were on the left of the Fourth Brigade of Marines 
and the Third Infantry Brigade on its right. 

Headquarters of the Fourth Brigade of Marines was at La Loge; 
Fifth Regiment Headquarters was at La Voie du Chatel; Head- 
quarters of the Sixth Regiment was located at Mon Blanche Farm 
on the Paris-Metz road; and the headquarters of the Sixth Machine 
Gun Battalion of Marines was at the Montgivrault-le-Grande Farm. 


FROM THE FIFTH REGIMENT HISTORY 


The historian of the Fifth Regiment described the events between 
May 30 and June 5, 1918, in substance as follows: 

Decoration Day marked the close of the most pleasant fortnight 
which the Marines were destined to spend until the Armistice was 
signed. Just before dark on the evening of May 30, 1918, orders 
were received to pack up and stand by to move. But little sleep was 
enjoyed that night. The order was entirely unexpected and many 
men were on liberty at Gisors. Rations had to be issued and bag- 
gage and ration wagons loaded. 

At 6 a.m., May 31, 1918, billeting parties left on what was to 
prove a fruitless errand, and even before this time the Third Bat- 
talion was on the road to Danghu, where they embussed at Io A.M. 
Shortly after 6 a.m. the Headquarters Company, First Battalion 
and Second Battalion boarded camions and were rushed with all 
speed, via the suburbs of Paris and Meaux toward the advancing 
line of Germans. 

The day was hot, the camions crowded and the road exceptionally 
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dusty. The French Annamese chauffeurs who drove the trucks were 
tired out with overwork, and many times fell asleep at the wheel, 
and serious accidents were narrowly averted on the crowded roads. 
By the time Meaux was reached the first of an almost endless stream 
of refugees was met. They trudged ahead with hopeless expressions 
on their faces, driving before them a cow or goat and leading a hay 
cart piled high with household goods of all descriptions upon which 
were perched tired children or old women. It was a forced exodus 
telling without inquiry that many homes had been in the path of 
the advancing foe and that they were just wandering back, aiming 
only to keep ahead of the seemingly resistless tide. 

Tired, hungry and brown with dust, the regiment debussed a 
short distance east of Meaux just after dark and spent the night on 
the ground in the field which bordered the road. Meaux was raided 
by enemy planes that night and several bombs fell dangerously close 
to the sleeping men. 

The next morning, June I, 1918, it was misty, and before the 
sun was up the regiment was off again with its face toward the 
distant firing. It was a depressing hike. The morning was intoler- 
ably hot, the dusty road a series of long grades which are the curse 
of a heavily equipped soldier. A brief halt was made at noon for 
a cold luncheon. 

The Pyramides Ferme was reached early in the afternoon, and the 
night was passed there. Some of the men slept in the large barns, 
but the majority took sheaves of straw and spread them under the 
trees in the orchard or in the fields surrounding the farm. In the 
meantime, the Third Battalion had arrived and after receiving a 
short rest and rations at Pyramides Ferme marched on to spend the 
night at La Petite Boulloye. 

The next morning, June 2, 1918, the troops at Pyramides Ferme 
were moved over to the woods a few hundred yards across the 
fields. This was to afford cover from aerial observation. A few 
moments later a French battery of 75’s moved into position along 
the road which ran past the farmhouse and the Marines rested to the 
music of the cannon until 11 a.M. The march was then resumed. 
Bandoliers of ammunition were issued to each man, and the entire 
regiment, with the exception of the Third Battalion, which had gone 
to the woods near La Loge Farm (Brigade Headquarters) as a 
Corps Reserve, moved up to the vicinity of Marigny to support 
the French. 
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The Regimental Headquarters was established by 1 P.M. at 
Carrieres, 500 metres northwest of Marigny-en-Orxois on the 
Veuilly-La Poterie road. The First Battalion was near Marigny, 
and the Headquarters Company was along the ravine which skirted 
Marigny on the north. In the afternoon they had formed in skirmish 
line along the edge of this ravine, expecting an attack which never 
materialized. By evening the Second Battalion was in close support 
of the French on a line from the northwest edge of the Bois de 
Veuilly to Hill 142. The Third Battalion of the Sixth Marines was 
designated as Brigade Reserve near Marigny. 

Marigny, however, soon became a target for the enemy’s artillery, 
and the dressing station located in the town was forced to move into 
the ravine occupied by Headquarters Company. Here the surgeons 
worked tirelessly, bandaging up the wounded French who continu- 
ally arrived for first aid, and the few Marines who had been struck 
by the enemy’s high explosives. 

On the evening of June 2, 1918, the 8th Machine Gun Company, 
which had arrived with the Supply Company by rail, joined, and was 
rushed into the Bois de Veuilly to support the Second Battalion. 
Furthermore, the sappers and bombers of the Headquarters Com- 
pany had been sent up to support the 51st and 55th Companies of 
the Second Battalion and help fill in the gap left by the retirement 
of the French troops. This section remained in line until June 5, 
1918, when relieved by the French. 

On June 3, 1918, the Second Battalion refused to obey an order 
of the French to retire, and by June 4, 1918, this battalion was left 
to hold the front line. Two companies of the First Battalion were 
sent up to reinforce the Second Battalion in the Bois de Veuilly 
late in the evening, and the other two companies of this battalion 
relieved the Third Battalion, Sixth Regiment, as Brigade Reserve 
near Marigny. The Third Battalion, Sixth Regiment, moved into 
line north of Lucy-le-Bocage. Between it and the Second Battalion, 
Fifth Regiment, was the First Battalion, Sixth Regiment, and, by 
midnight, June 3, 1918, this battalion was in liaison with the Second 
Battalion, Fifth Regiment, in the vicinity of Hill 142. 

Early the next morning, June 4, 1918, the Second Battalion 
repulsed two enemy attacks on its front to the right of Les Mares 
Farm. The remaining French troops on the left withdrew, and 
their places were taken by the two companies (17th and 66th) of the 
First Battalion that had come up during the night. During the 
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evening the Third Battalion moved up to the edge of the woods one 
and one-half kilometres southwest of Marigny as a preparatory move 
to relieving the First Battalion, Sixth Regiment, the next evening. 

From June 2, 1918, to June 6, 1918, repeated attacks of the 
enemy were repulsed by the Marines. The benefits of long training 
in target practice were strikingly apparent. The enemy afforded 
good targets as they advanced in close line through the wheat fields 
and many fell victims to the deadly accuracy of the rifle and 
machine gun fire of the Marines. 

In order to properly understand the situation of the Marines, 
it must be realized that the Marine Brigade was not fighting as an 
independent unit, but as a part of the 21st French Army Corps and 
was therefore subject to orders of the French High Command. 

The sector of the Fifth Marines was designated to be from the 
Champillon Brook and Champillon to the Lucy-le-Bocage-Torcy 
road at 174.8-261, inclusive. The sector of the Sixth Marines was 
from Triangle Farm, exclusive, to Lucy-le-Bocage-Torcy road, 
174.8-261, exclusive. In accordance with this, the Second Battalion, 
Sixth Regiment, on the evening of June 5-6, 1918, was relieved by 
the 23rd Infantry in that portion of the line from the Paris-Metz 
road to Triangle Farm, inclusive, and the 167th French Infantry 
relieved the Second Battalion, Fifth Regiment, on that part of the 
line west of Champillon. This later movement relieved in particular 
the two companies (66th and 17th) of the First Battalion, which 
had been sent up to reinforce the Second Battalion, Fifth Regiment, 
and these two companies, with the remaining two of the battalion, 
relieved the whole of the Second Battalion, with the exception of the 
51st Company, which was in position near Hill 142. 

The Second Battalion proceeded to the woods northeast of La 
Voie du Chatel as Brigade Reserve. 

Therefore, the First Battalion line extended from the Bussiares- 
Champillon road over. Hill 142 to the unimproved road southwest 
of Torcy. At the same time, the Third Battalion, Fifth Regiment, 
was relieving the First Battalion, Sixth Regiment, which became 
Corps Reserve of the 21st French Corps at 170-259. The Third 
Battalion sector was from the unimproved road southwest of Torcy 
to just north of Lucy-le-Bocage on the Lucy-le-Bocage-Torcy road. 
The Second and Third Battalions of the Sixth Regiment were on their 
right. This same evening, June 5-6, 1918, Regimental Headquarters 
moved to La Voie du Chatel and Headquarters Company to the 
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woods about 400 metres northwest of La Voie du Chatel on the 
Lucy-le-Bocage road. 


FROM THE SIXTH REGIMENT HISTORY 


The following information concerning the movements of the 
Sixth Regiment during this period is substantially as it appears in 
the unpublished history of the Sixth Regiment: 

On May 19, 1918, the Sixth Regiment marched to Vitry-le- 
Francois, where it entrained for a new sector. It was thought at the 
time that a short training period would ensue, after which the 
Second Division would relieve the First Division at Mont- 
didier. The Sixth Regiment detrained at Parmien Isle Adam on 
May 20, 1918. 

Regimental Headquarters was established at Serans, near Paris, 
on May 21, 1918. These marches were very long, and on account 
of the extreme heat taxed the endurance of the men to the utmost. 
From May 21, to May 31, 1918, the regiment remained in the vicinity 
of Serans and the troops were further instructed in French com- 
bat drills. The rainy season had ended and climatic conditions 
were ideal. 

Plans for relieving the First Division were cancelled May 30, 
1918, and orders were issued for the Sixth Regiment to make a quick 
move. The Second Division was ordered to proceed by trucks 
to the Chateau-Thierry area in order to support the French, who 
were retiring. 

The following memorandum of the Regimental Commander was 
sent to all units of the regiment: 

Advance information officially received that this regiment will move at 
10.00 P.M., 30th May by bus to new area. All trains shall be loaded at once 
and arrangements hastened. Orders will follow. Wagons when loaded will 
move to Serans to form train. 


The regiment assembled at Serans and waited until about day- 
break, when the camions arrived. Embussing was completed before 
9:20 that morning, and the now famous ride was begun. 

The military situation was extremely critical The German 
armies were driving furiously between Soissons and Rheims. A 
vicious salient had been established by the thrust for Paris. The 
Sixth Regiment spent that day and night in camions and reached 
Montreuil-aux-Lions early on the morning of June 1, 1918. The men 
were given a short rest in houses sheltered from aerial observation. 
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At 2:30 P.M., June 1, 1918, the regiment moved forward again 
along the Chateau-Thierry-La Ferte road. The French were falling 
back. The First Battalion took a position northeast of Lucy-le- 
Bocage, and the Second Battalion went into position along a line 
extending from Triangle Farm on the right to Lucy-le-Bocage on 
the left. The Third Battalion took a reserve position northeast of 
La Voie du Chatel. 

On June 2, 1918, Regimental Headquarters was established at 
La Voie du Chatel, and the Third Battalion was better placed to 
maintain liaison, which was difficult. With the French falling back, 
the front line was constantly shifting and was irregular. It was 
only by the almost superhuman efforts of the Regimental and 
Battalion Commanders and Intelligence Officers that liaison 
was maintained. 

The war of position had suddenly become a thing of the past. 
The war of movement, similar in some respects to the tropical 
fighting with which the old Marine officers and men were familiar, 
had developed. 

Enemy artillery fire increased and there were some losses. All 
companies of the First Battalion were in line. The Second Bat- 
talion had three companies in line and one in reserve. The 96th 
Company was the right unit with its right resting on the Paris-Metz 
road at Le Thiolet. The 79th Company was the centre of the 
battalion front and occupied the Triangle Farm. The 78th Com- 
pany joined forces with the 79th Company at the gulley just north- 
west of Triangle Farm on the right and with the First Battalion at 
Lucy-le-Bocage on the left. The 80th Company was held in reserve. 
French infantry was in front of the Second Battalion on the night 
of June 1-2, 1918, which passed quietly. 

Late on the afternoon of June 2, 1918, information was received 
that a fresh German division was expected to attack the American 
right with two regiments north of the Paris-Metz road and with 
one regiment south of the road. As a result of this information, the 
97th Company, Third Battalion, was ordered to report to the Com- 
mander of the Second Battalion. The Third Battalion had spent the 
night of June 2, 1918, in the open field east of the woods and north 
of La Voie du Chatel on the Lucy-le-Bocage road in order to escape 
the barrage which it was thought the enemy would put down on La 
Voie du Chatel at nightfall. 

At break of day, June 3, 1918, the Third Battalion took up its 
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former position. Heavy shelling during the day resulted in several 
casualties among the Third Battalion scouts and 84th Company. 
About noon the 82nd Company, Third Battalion, was sent to rein- 
force the front line northeast of Champillon. This company had 
several casualties while taking up the position. At dark the 83rd 
Company and one platoon of the 73rd Machine Gun Company moved 
up and joined the 82nd Company, south of Torcy. The Commanding 
Officer of the Third Battalion took command of a portion of the line 
extending for about one thousand yards in an easterly direction. 
This line was in most places along the edge of the woods, at some 
points the enemy being in the same woods only fifty yards distant. 

Enemy artillery and machine guns were active during the after- 
noon and night of June 3, 1918. The French continued to fall back 
through the lines of the Sixth Regiment. The enemy could be seen 
filtering through the woods northeast of the Bouresches-Vaux rail- 
road. He seemed to sense the presence of formidable troops oppo- 
site him, for his attempts to advance were not spirited. He was 
stopped with machine gun and rifle fire, and American artillery, of 
which there was now aplenty, did effective work. 

On June 3, 1918, the enemy brought up more artillery and regis- 
tered on the different positions of the Sixth Regiment, which was 
by this time fairly well intrenched. 

On the morning of June 4, 1918, it was found that the French 
had left a portion of the line to the right of that commanded by the 
Commanding Officer, Third Battalion, unoccupied. A portion of the 
First Battalion, Fifth Regiment, and some machine guns were sent 
to fill the gap. 

The enemy artillery, machine guns, and snipers were active dur- 
ing the entire day, but the casualties of the Sixth Regiment were 
not heavy. The 84th Company which had been left in La Voie du 
Chatel, suffered some casualties from artillery fire. La Cense Ferme 
was shelled with heavy artillery on the afternoon of June 4, 1918, 
and the 8oth Company, in reserve for the Second Battalion, suffered 
some casualties. The Battalion Headquarters and the reserve com- 
pany were, therefore, moved to Bois des Clerembauts, about two 
hundred yards to the rear of La Cense Ferme, where there was little 
shelling and no more casualties. 

On June 5, 1918, conditions continued much the same as on the 
previous day. The day was spent in digging and strengthening the 
positions. During the early morning hours the enemy launched an 
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attack, but was repulsed without serious loss to the Sixth Regiment. 
After daylight and during the day the enemy was seen from time 
to time and the snipers of the Sixth Regiment did effective work. 
American artillery also was effective. 

About 9 P.M., June 5, 1918, the following order was sent to the 
Third Battalion : 


Your battalion will be relieved some time tonight by * * * [First] 
Battalion, when 82d and 83d Companies are relieved you will proceed via 
Champillon via present Regimental Headquarters to Ferme Blanche, where 
your battalion will go into reserve. Orders will be given to the C. O. 84th 
Company and C. O. 97th Company to report to you at Ferme Blanche. The 
platoon 73d Company will remain in place. Guide will be found at Regimental 
Headquarters, Colonel’s Office, to conduct you to Ferme Blanche. 


The Second Battalion was relieved by a battalion of the 23rd 
Infantry at about 3 a.M., June 6, 1918, and proceeded to the woods 
near Maison Blanche and south of Lucy-le-Bocage. Enemy artillery 
was very active against Lucy-le-Bocage. At this place the Second 
Battalion relieved the First Battalion, which went into reserve. 


FROM THE HISTORY OF THE SIXTH MACHINE GUN BATTALION 
OF MARINES 


The operations during this period were particularly hard on 
the personnel of the Sixth Machine Gun Battalion, as they received 
very little chance to rest. The following information describing 
the activities of the Machine Gun Battalion between May 31, 1918, 
and June 6, 1918, is substantially as it appears in the History of 
the Sixth Machine Gun Battalion, published in Germany: 

At 4:30 A.M. on May 31, 1918, the battalion, less the Supply 
Train, assembled at the junction of the Beaugrenier-Dieppe-Paris 
roads. At this point at 9 A.M. the battalion embussed in camions 
with all machine guns, ammunition and other appurtenances thereto. 
The gun and ammunition carts with the mules were sent back to 
join the Supply Train. The Supply Train with all gun and ammuni- 
tion carts marched to Chars and one section entrained at 2 P.M., and 
one section at 4:30 P.M. The combat troops of the battalion arrived 
at May-en-Multien at about 11 P.M. and bivouacked for the night. 

The battalion, less the Supply Train, continued its journey to 
the new area, leaving May-en-Multien at 5 a.m., June 1, 1918, in 
camions and arriving at Montreuil-aux-Lions at 11 a.M., where a 
halt was made until 4 p.m. At 4 P.M. the battalion continued its 
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march to the cross-roads at the Ferme Paris. At this point the 15th 
and 23rd Companies were sent north through La Voie du Chatel to 
Champillon, debussed and took up positions in line from Hill 142 to 
the village of Lucy-le-Bocage, forming the left group of the battalion 
line. The 77th and 81st Companies continued west from Ferme 
Paris to the Bois des Clerembauts, debussed and took up positions 
in line from the Paris-Metz road, north through Triangle Farm to 
a point on the Lucy-le-Bocage-Bouresches road west of Bouresches, 
and forming the right group of the battalion line. 

In the right group the infantry line was composed of the Second 
Battalion, 23rd Infantry (right), and the Second Battalion, Sixth 
Marines (left). The infantry battalions on the left group front 
were in reserve, the French holding the first line in this half of the 
brigade sector until the next day. 

Two machine guns from the 81st Company were placed on the 
Paris-Metz road between Lucy-le-Bocage cross-roads and Bois des 
Clerembauts, flanking the right wing of the brigade front. 

Both groups were connected with Battalion Headquarters by 
telephone. Two runners from each company reported at the Bat- 
talion Headquarters, which was established in a field near Mont- 
givrault-la-Petit Farm. 

The Supply Train with company gun carts detrained near St. 
Souplets at 5 A.M. and marched to Pyramides Ferme, west of Mon- 
treuil-aux-Lions, and took position. 

On June 2, 1918, all companies were in position. The enemy 
attacked along the brigade front at 8.30 a.M., and all machine guns 
of the right group immediately went into action. The enemy 
advanced in several thick waves toward Bouresches and Triangle 
Farm. Fire was opened by all guns of the right group at about 
1600 metres. When the advance reached a point in the wheat 
field, it was held up by the terrific and deadly fire from the ma- 
chine guns of this group. From this point the enemy advanced 
in thin lines by rushes, dropping every few metres and taking 
advantage of the tall wheat for concealment, and filtered into 
the Bois de Belleau, where they took cover behind large boulders 
and in the deep ravines. Their advance did not go beyond this point. 
The artillery fire on both sides was desultory. 

Pursuant to orders received from the Fourth Brigade Head- 
quarters six machine guns from the 81st Company were withdrawn 
about noon from back of Bouresches and proceeded by way of La 
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Voie du Chatel northward to support the section of the line held 
by the Second Battalion, Fifth Regiment, between Hill 142 and 
the Bois de Veuilly. 

Before the guns from the 81st Company arrived the Second 
Battalion, Fifth Marines, was supported by machine guns from 
the 15th Company, which were echeloned in depth. 

The gap caused by the withdrawal of the guns was immedi- 
ately closed by the 77th Company, extending their line to the left. 

By noon the enemy’s artillery fire increased in intensity, con- 
siderable artillery evidently having been brought up. 

At 1.00 p.M., June 2, 1918, the Headquarters of the Battalion 
was destroyed by shell fire and it was then established in an old 
wash house at Montgivrault-le-Grande Ferme, and communications 
established with both groups, Fifth and Sixth Marines, and 
Fourth Brigade Headquarters at La Loge by telephone. Owing 
to shell fire the supply train was ordered to change position to 


Ferme Paris. 
At 1.00 A.M., June 3, 1918, the following order was received: 


The French troops received the order to retake the positions they have 
just lost. The American troops will maintain at all cost the line of support 
they occupy—Bois de Clerembauts-Triangle-Lucy-le-Bocage-Hill 142—North 
Corner of Bois de Veuilly. They will not participate in the counter-attack, 
which will be made to retake the position of the French. Brigadier General 
Harbord directs the necessary step be taken to hold our position at all costs. 


The enemy again attacked on the right, and the guns of the 
77th and 81st Companies assisted the infantry in repulsing the 
attack. The guns of the 23rd Company were moved forward 500 
metres to a new line. A gap which existed between the Fifth and 
Sixth Marines on Hill 142, was filled by one infantry company 
from the Third Battalion, Sixth Regiment, supported by two 
guns from the 15th Company. Reports from this sector stated at 
4.25 P.M. that the French had retired 800 metres, and that our men 
were holding. 

Ration and ammunition dump number one, for use of the right 
group, was established on the Lucy-le-Bocage Road near Mont- 
givrault-le-Grande Ferme and number two for the left group, on 
the road between La Voie du Chatel and Champillon. 

Artillery activities increased considerably. Telephone wires 
were being continually cut by shell fire. Owing to increased 
shell fire it was found necessary to move the supply train and 
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gun carts from Ferme Paris to the village of Haloup. Liaison 
was kept with both groups by telephone and runners. Casualty 
reports were regularly received at Battalion Headquarters. 

On June 4, 1918, the enemy appeared to be concentrating his 
infantry. The artillery, however, continued very active, likewise 
avions and observation balloons. 

Owing to losses in the 15th and 23rd Companies, twelve muleteers 
from each of these companies were sent up from the supply train 
to replace these casualties. Four men were detailed on each tele- 
phone line to keep it in repair by continually patrolling the lines. 


THE AISNE DEFENSIVE FOLLOWED BY AN IMPORTANT OFFENSIVE 


The operations which, between May 27 and June 5, 1918, in- 
clusive, brought the third offensive of the Germans to a halt, was 
officially recognized as a major operation by the Americans and 
designated the Aisne Defensive. As described above, the Marine 
Brigade, as a unit of the Second Division, engaged in this major 
operation for five days, from June I to 5, 1918, inclusive. 

As far as the Marines and the other troops of the Second 
Division were concerned, however, the Aisne Defensive was but 
the beginning of their fighting, for it was after its close that Hill 
142, Bouresches, Belleau Wood, and Vaux were captured. In view 
of the important effect that the successes of those troops engaged 
in offensive actions against the Germans in the Marne Salient 
during the month of June had upon the ultimate result, it would 
appear that it would be only simple justice to not only the 
American troops engaged, but to America as a nation, either to 
extend the date of the Aisne Defensive to July 1, 1918, inclusive, 
or to designate an additional major offensive to include operations 
in this salient between June 6 and July 1, 1918, inclusive. 

The close of the Aisne Defensive on June 5, 1918, found the 
line of the Second Division well established at that part of the 
Marne Salient nearest Paris, but not including Hill 142, Bois de 
Belleau, Bouresches, or Vaux, and the Germans were in posses- 
sion of Chateau-Thierry and Hill 204 on the right of the Second 
Division, and continued to hold that town and hill until about July 
18, 1918. 

On June 6, 1918, the Second Division snatched the initiative from 
the Germans and started an offensive on its front which in 
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reality was the beginning of the grand offensive of the Allies 
which did not end until November 11, 1918, at eleven o’clock in 
the morning. The Marine Brigade captured Hill 142 and Bouresches 
on June 6, 1918, and in the words of General Pershing, “ sturdily 
held its ground against the enemy’s best guard divisions,” and 
completely cleared the Bois de Belleau of the enemy on June 26, 
1918. On July 1, 1918, the Third Infantry Brigade captured Vaux. 
But all this is in anticipation, for the operations subsequent to the 
end of the Aisne Defensive on June 5, 1918, will be described in a 
later article. 

Truly no more adequate description of the vital importance of 
the fighting during this fateful period could be given than was 
contained in the following exclamation made by General Persh- 
ing himself at Montreuil-aux-Lions: “The Gettysburg of the 
war has been fought!” 


BATTLE DEATHS OF MARINES IN THE AISNE OFFENSIVE 


The first Marines were killed in action in the Chateau-Thierry 
Sector on June 2, 1918, and their names and organizations follow: 

Gunnery Sergeant James Clair Wertz, Privates Frank Hamil- 
ton Snow, and John William Collins of the 83rd Company, Third 
Battalion, Sixth Regiment, were all killed in action; Privates 
William Henry Boyle and Leon Wesley Hunt of the 76th Com- 
pany, First Battalion, Sixth Regiment, were both killed in action; 
Privates William Henry Brown and William Dingle of the 79th 
Company, Second Battalion, Sixth Regiment, were both killed in 
action; Privates Thomas Brown and Marvin Watson of the 49th 
Company, First Battalion, Fifth Regiment, both died on June 2, 
1918, the former dying of wounds received in action and the latter 
being killed in action; Private Charles Francis Brown of the 77th 
Company, Sixth Machine Gun Battalion, was killed in action. 

Captain James McCoy (D. S. C.), Munitions Officer of the 
Fifth Regiment, was killed in action near Marigny by multiple shrap- 
nel on June 4, 1918. 

Second Lieutenant Walter D. Frazier (D. S. C.), 49th Com- 
pany, Fifth Regiment, was killed in action on June 5, 1918, by 
multiple shrapnel. 

The battle deaths suffered by companies in the Aisne 


Defensive follow: 
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Killed in Died of 


Organization Action Wounds Total 

Headquarters Company, Fifth Regt.... 1 I 
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See CRN Voie cck cet eeddcceceets I 2 3 
OEE 0), es intind. dddaase I Ig I 
Nos in cciewns cxnpric cro# soba 7 2 9 
I So as rdsu cra duel oh Sele I 7 I 
ia kta wheres uch eae 2 I 3 
rs nas paces nave te bees 6 1 7 
UN CII nN ia eet e eek es cba 4 I 5 
Re GN BEE iS. Bes cee 4 2 6 
a a I 3 4 
NE ennai inaneds tink 2 I 3 

WE wunncighttvebateacs dapanuted 47 27 74 


The battle deaths as divided among the three organizations of 


the Fourth Brigade are as follows: 
Killed in _Died of 


Organization Action Wounds Total 
pag eee A I5 II 26 
SE PINES. hia can dae shennatien 29 13 42 
Sixth Machine Gun Battalion....... 3 3 6 

at vvles oi cheeuteuditciess 47 27 74 


The above figures were obtained from the Marine Corps casu- 
alty records on June 9, 1920. 

The above total of 74 battle deaths in the five days’ fighting offi- 
cially designated as a major operation pales into insignificance 
when contrasted with the total of 933 suffered by the Marines in 
the later operations in the Marne Salient during the month of 
June, 1918, when Hill 142, Bouresches, and Belleau Wood 
were captured. 


MARINES IN ORGANIZATIONS OTHER THAN FOURTH BRIGADE 


In addition to the Marines serving with the Fourth Brigade of 
Marines the following officers participated in the Aisne Defensive. 
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Major Hugh Matthews was assistant to G-1, Second Division, 
from March 13, 1918, to about July 29, 1918, when he was appointed 
to the General Staff, American E. F., and detailed to duty as G-1, 
Second Division. Major Matthews continued on this detail until 
August, 1919. 

About May 1, 1918, five Marine officers were detached from the 
Fourth Brigade of Marines and ordered to the Third Division of 
Regulars which had arrived in France a short time prior to that 
date. Major Edward W. Sturdevant was assigned to command 
the Third Battalion, 30th Infantry; Major Harry G. Bartlett, the 
Second Battalion, 7th Infantry; Major Robert L. Denig, the First 
Battalion, 30th Infantry; Major Robert E. Adams, the Third Bat- 
talion, 38th Infantry; and Major Littleton W. T. Waller, Jr., the 
Eighth Machine Gun Battalion; thus giving the Third Division a 
number of field officers who had gone through the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces’ training and had seen service at the front. 

Major Sturdevant was detached from the Third Division on 
July 6, 1918, and assigned to the 92nd Division in command of the 
First Battalion, 365th Infantry, 183rd Brigade. Major Bartlett re- 
tained command of the Second Battalion, Seventh Infantry, from 
May 4 to July 16, 1918, and was later assigned to the Second Bat- 
talion, 367th Infantry, 184th Brigade, 92nd Division in command 
of which battalion he continued from August 11 to September 14, 
1918. Major Denig was in command of the First Battalion, 30th 
Infantry, from May 1, 1918, to July 8, 1918, when he was assigned 
to the Second Battalion, Sixth Marines, Fourth Brigade, Second 
Division. Major Adams assumed command of the Third Bat- 
talion, 38th Infantry, on May 4, 1918, and continued in command 
until July 8, 1918, when he was transferred to the Thirty-fifth Divi- 
sion and on July 13, 1918, was assigned to duty on the staff of the 
7oth Infantry Brigade. Major Waller was in command of the 
Eighth Machine Gun Battalion, Third Division, until June 20, 
1918, and on June 21, 1918, assumed command of the Sixth Ma- 
chine Gun Battalion of Marines, Fourth Brigade, Second Division. 


THE MAP 


Each square on the map published with this article is one 
square kilometre. A kilometre is approximately five-eighths of a 
mile. The coordinates in the text do not correspond with those 
of the map. Les Mares Farm is distinctly located on the map 
east of the Bois de Veuilly near Hill 183. 










































PROFESSIONAL NOTES 
RECRUITING AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE MARINE 





, CORPS 
' RECRUITING for the Marine Corps was carried on for the months 
i of February, March, and April with the following results: 
FEBRUARY, 1920 
Reénlts. Applicants Accpt. Total 
Fastern Division ............ 115 185 300 
Central Division ............ 644 IgI 255 
Southern Division .......... 33 105 138 
Mountain Division .......... 38 13 51 
Western Division ........... 31 73 104 
05k Wx need dees 281 567 848 
N. B.—Reénlistments included in the total acceptances. 
' PERIOD OF ENLISTMENT 


2Year 3Year 4Year Minority § Total 


Eastern Division ...... 268 14 14 4 300 
Central Division ...... 231 13 II af 255 
Southern Division .... 126 6 6 oe 138 
Mountain Division .... 39 7 4 I SI 
Western Division ..... 84 I2 8 re 104 
pe a ae ee 748 52 43 5 848 
Te IS 0:5 6 Feb En ond nwxeenvneeeess teubeean 7 


MARCH, 1920. 
Reénlts. Applicants Accpt. Total 


Eastern Division ............ 151 176 327 
Central Division ............ 102 220 322 
Southern Division .......... 26 66 g2 
Mountain Division .......... 12 38 50 
Western Division ........... 34 72 106 


WAS 572 
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2 Year 3 Year 4 Year Minority Total 

Eastern Division ...... 293 18 16 327 
Central Division ...... 303 II 8 322 
Southern Division ..... 85 5 2 g2 
Mountain Division .... 39 7 4 50 
Western Division ..... 89 13 4 106 
6 eae &09 54 34 897 
Total eulistaetbe: ani vidios ibe dinbdslsae clsnaiinaimes 801 

APRIL, 1920 

Reénits. Applicants Accpt. Total 

Eastern Division ........... go 207 297 

Central Division ............ 89 227 316 

Southern Division ........... 31 98 129 

Mountain Division .......... 9 38 47 

Western Division ........... 34 88 122 

yA er Meet: 253 658 gil 

PERIOD OF ENLISTMENT 
2 Year 3 Year 4 Year Total 
Eastern Division ....... 267 9 21 297 
Central Division ....... 295 13 8- 316 
Southern Division ..... 121 4 4 129 
Mountain Division ..... 39 7 I 47 
Western Division ...... 106 8 8 122 
RS re 828 41 42 gII 
MEN ACCEPTED AND REENLISTED FOR FIFTH REGIMENT 

Accepted Reénlts. Total 

Raster ENVMIOG ow. ssc cc cesces 46 21 67 
errr rere 44 10 54 
Southern Division ............. 55 9 64 

Mountain Division ............ te < = 
Western Division ............. na 8* 8 
po Ry Teer st rey 145 48 193 


* Includes men reénlisted up to and including April 26th. 


Total enlistments 


739 
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RECAPITULATION OF ENLISTED STRENGTH OF POSTS AND SHIPS FOR 
APRIL 30, 1920 








Total Regulars Dur. War Res. 
Strength men 

United States ....... 8862 8556 170 35 

POOR i beso a8 4941 4824 113 4 

See ee 1375 1374 I o 

SN bs Hee 76 25 51 o 

cer eee 15,254 14,779 335 39 


Note.—One hundred and one applicants included in total 
strength, but not classified. 


THE MARINE CORPS AND THE NAVAL 
APPROPRIATION BILL 


THE Naval Appropriation Bill for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921, contains the following provisions of special interest to the 
Marine Corps at large: 

The present temporary authorized enlisted strength of 27,400 
is made permanent, distribution in grades to be made in the same 
proportion as provided under existing law. This provision also 
makes permanent the present temporary strength of officers. 

The present temporary authorization of enlistments for terms 
of two, three, or four years in the Navy and Marine Corps is 
made permanent. 

The Secretary of the Navy is authorized to establish such 
ratings as may be necessary for the proper administration of the 
Navy and Marine Corps. 

Authorization is given to transfer officers now holding tem- 
porary commissions in the Marine Corps in the grades of cap- 
tain and below to the permanent commissioned personnel in the 
same or lower grades, irrespective of age, but subject to such ex- 
aminations as may be prescribed. Former officers who served 
during the World War and have since been honorably discharged 
or assigned to inactive duty, are also eligible for permanent ap- 
pointment in the same or lower rank held by them on discharge 
or assignment to inactive duty. All such transfers and appoint- 
ments must be accomplished by June 30, 1921. 

For the further development of the Marine Corps base, San 
Diego, $500,000 is appropriated. 
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REVISION OF THE TABLES OF ORGANIZATION 


The Tables of Organization and Equipment, United States 
Marine Corps, have been revised and are now being issued. The 
principal changes are as follows: 

The Regimental Signal Company has been reduced to a Signal 
Platoon, which forms part of the Headquarters Company. 

The Regimental Supply Company has been reduced to a 
strength of four officers and ninety-six enlisted men. 


MUSKETRY INSTRUCTION AT QUANTICO 


(Jt was originally intended to establish at Quantico a School of 
Musketry for officers. Due to the fact that two officers’ schools 
were already in existence, it was found impossible, in view of the 
limited strength of the commissioned personnel of the Marine Corps, 
to establish a third. A course in musketry, under the direction of 
Major A. A. Racicot, U.S.M.C., was therefore added to the curric- 
ulum of both the Marine Officers’ Training School and the Marine 
Officers’ Infantry School. The following information concerning the 
course has been furnished by Major Racicot.—Ebiror. ) 


THE class of students at the Marine Officers’ Training School 
at Quantico, Va., started the musketry course on May 6th. The 
course as laid out covers sixty hours in practice work. The class 
work covers briefly the theory of Rifle Fire, Mil Scale, Auxiliary 
Target Scale, and Musketry Rules. 

In the first period, a short lecture was given, explaining the 
scope of the course to be taken, the nature and the relative place 
of musketry training. Particular emphasis was given to the prin- 
ciple that target practice on the measured range for the purpose 
of training the individual to effectively handle his rifle was the 
first step in musketry. This part of the training has been, for 
several years back, excellently conducted in the Marine Corps 
on our several rifle ranges. The second step, however, has 
never been placed on a practical training basis throughout the 
Marine Corps, and we have done little or nothing to train the 
organizations in collective fire. 

The student is therefore given the point of view that musketry 
is an inclusive term rather than an exclusive one, as it has been 
regarded in the past, that the first step is to train the individual 
to shoot and then to follow it up and train the infantry squads, 
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sections, platoons, and companies to effectively apply the fire of 
trained individuals. 

Without this training the proficiency of the individual shot is 
largely wasted, and without trained individuals, collective fire is 
mediocre. The two lines of training are therefore essential to 
each other, and this point of view should be carried into all work and 
training methods, both on the target range and musketry field. 

The fifty-six hours practical work consist of demonstrations, 
exercises, and problems on Landscape Targets, Rifle Range and 
Varied Ground. The method of instruction is divided into three 
steps: First, Definition and Explanation ; second, Demonstration, 
and Illustration; third, Practice. This procedure is carried out 
through the entire course, emphasis being given to the impor- 
tance of making the principle clear before proceeding with practice. 

The exercises laid down include ranging, target designation, 
fire distribution, signals and communication, use of cover, platoon 
scouts’ training, and sightsetting drills. 

Under “ Application of Fire” instruction is given on choice of 
target, kind of fire, the influence of slopes, vulnerability of tar- 
gets, the characteristics of the auxiliary weapons of infantry—the 
auto rifle, the machine gun, the grenades, and Stokes mortar. 

Under “ Conduct of Fire” and “ Combat Practice” instruc- 
tion is given on fire discipline, organization and duties of indi- 
viduals, and fire tactics. In this part of the course emphasis is laid 
on the close relationship this work has with troop leading and minor 
tactics. This instruction is given by means of exercises and problems 
with squads, sections, and platoons on the Landscape Targets, the 
Rifle Range, and silhouette targets at unknown distances and vary- 
ing conditions of cover. 

The course of instruction is designed to demonstrate the prac- 
tical methods of training a platoon of enlisted men. It takes up a 
minimum of theory and follows closely the “ Musketry Bulletins, 
A. E. F., 1919.” For the training of officers it is necessary, how- 
ever, to supplement these bulletins with more of the technical 
data underlying them. Certain parts of the Musketry Pamphlet 
(War Department, 1917, Document 631) have been prescribed for 
study and examination on this part of the work is given at the end of 
the course. This home study is necessary on account of the limited 
time available to the class for the present musketry course. 

Upon the completion of the course at the Marine Officers’ Train- 
ing School the course will be given to the student officers now at the 
Marine Officers’ Infantry School. 








EDITORIAL NOTES 


AT a recent meeting of the Board of Control of the Marine 
Corps Association, the proposal was made and approved to ex- 
tend the privileges of Associate Membership to all enlisted men 
of the Marine Corps. As this involves a change in the Constitu- 
tion of the Association, it must be voted on by the Active Mem- 
bers before it can be adopted. 

All Active Members of the Marine Corps Association are 
therefore requested to accomplish and return promptly the bal- 
lots which are being mailed to them individually. 


It is requested that all members, Active and Associate, sub- 
scribers and all others who receive the MARINE Corps GAZETTE, 
notify the Editor of changes in address. This is especially im- 
portant in the case of Associate Members and retired officers. 
Several complaints have been received of the non-receipt of the 
GazETTE, and while every effort is made to verify addresses from the 
records of Headquarters, errors are occasionally unavoidable in the 
absence of instructions from the members or subscribers themselves. 
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